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INTRODUCTION 

WMe the case presented in the following pages is factual, 
the theme is not one popular with publishers and this, along with 
my own literary limitations, has made it necessary to resort to 
private printing. I am not a spiritualist although I have used 
material from several individuals who Were affiliated with 
spiritualist bodies, and the word is sometimes used merely to 
indicate that a person is convinced of the supernormal origin 
of certain phenomena he has witnessed. I have not had the 
supposed advantage of a psychological training, but am not 
wholly inexperienced in weighing evidence and most of the cases 
I, shall present require for their interpretation intelligent exami¬ 
nation and broad-mindedness coupled with reasonable caution 
rather than special techniques. Psychology has, in fact, rather 
overdone itself in suggesting ways in which .plain facts may be 
elaborate deceptions. In no field of research, it seems to me, 
has the “detached approach,” so strongly emphasized in scien¬ 
tific procedure, been less detached, and moral cowardice more 
in evidence than in the orthodox attitude toward psychical 
studies. , 

Scientific thought regarding a spiritual state of existence, 
so far as scientists concern themselves at all with the subject, 
is divided between those who do not believe at all in such a 
state and those who hold that it exists but that proof of its 
existence is impossible, while advanced religious thought tends 
very much in the latter direction. Some theological leaders.trace 
such beliefs to inner e^qjeriences and/or deductions from natural 
things by contemplative minds. Some regard them as based 
on events which took place at a former time — in the case of 
Christianity, the apostolic age — and hold that the records were 
incorporated in certain writings and passed on to later times by 
a particular body of followers. By soihe an attempt has been 
made to reconcile the seemingly miraculous events of the age 
of inspiration with modern skepticism by reinterpreting them 
as inner, instead of outer, experiences, or assuming that the 
stories regarding them are to be regarded as myths. Faith 
in the unseen and unseeable, relieved by an occasional sense of 
personal elevation, is thus made to take the place of knowledge. 
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SUPERSTITION—BUT WHOSE? 


Soon after I retired from active work as an ethnologist my 
attention was attracted almost by accident to the subject of 
psychical research, now more correctly known as parapsychol¬ 
ogy. Previously I had thought of this as a study related to 
spiritualism, somewhat removed indeed from it but with few 
positive facts on which to justify its eadstence and characterised 
rather by its exposures of fraud than any real advances in knowl¬ 
edge. As a result of my examination I was surprised at the 
amount and nature of the material but less so than at the one¬ 
sided view of the subject that had hitherto reached me. In 
brief, the whole had been smeared by emphasis placed upon 
the manifestations of physical mediums with their dark closets, 
turned down lights, and “materializations” which usually re¬ 
solved themselves into the persons of the mediums themselves. 
That branch of the subject which involved vocal or script com¬ 
munications in full light with practical elimination of fraud 
had escaped me entirely although I might have expected some¬ 
thing of the kind from my own experience. Moreover, we had 
other phenomena, not necessarily involving anything extra- 
natural but certainly uncommon, such as telepathy, clairvoy¬ 
ance, and clairaudience. Still another branch of the subject 
cons^ted in the recording and study of unpredicted experiences 
like veridical dreams and. visions of which an astonishing num¬ 
ber were collected and given thorough examination by the psy¬ 
chical research societies. 


SPONTANEOUS SUPERNORMAL MANIFESTATIONS 

Let us consider the last of, these subjects first. A typical 
case is one in which a traveler has a sudden feeling that there is 
trouble at home, obeys the impulse, and finds the “hunch” 
abundantly confirmed. The answer of the skeptic to these 
usually is that most individuals who have had such intimations 
have had others that signified nothing but they remember only the 
one, or ones, that proved significant. The foliowii^ story 
illustrates both this type of experience and the naturalistic 
explanation: 

“With his two boys [a certain Protestant pastor] was hurrying to the 
station in Boston trying to catch a train for the West, when he pulled out his 
watch and discovered that the train had departed. Then there came to him 
a deep sense of relief and along with it a conviction that they had escaped 
some danger. He said to the boys that it was a good thing they had missed 
the train for he was sure that that train was going to meet with an accident. 
Several days later be happened to meet with one of the officials of that rail¬ 
road and told him about missing the train and tbs premonition of trouble. 
This led to a comparison of notes. And it evolved that the particular sleeper 
in which he and the boys bad their reservation did meet with an accident. 
A freight train on a siding struck that car and ruined the berths be reserved. 
After this he had more confidence in hk premonitions than ever and also he 
had more premonitions. Indeed, they became a nuisance; they beset him 
all the time. To test their real value he kept a close record of each premoni^ 
tkm and what happened after. This cured him. He discovered that he bad 
been taking account of only the few that came true. These were so striking 
that he forgot all about the others.” (Henry C. McComas, “Ghosts I have 
Talked With,” no. 82-83.) 

A reader may well doubt whether this is a sufficient explana¬ 
tion in the case described, but it may have been. It will not, 
however, explain those in which the percipient has a detailed 
dream or vision afterwards verified in detail. Of such experiences 
the records of the Society for Psychical Research are full and 
many of them have been printed in “Phantasms of the Living” 
by Myers, Gurney, and Podmore. The following is drawn from 
my own experience: 

When I was a novitiate ethnologist, I spent the winter of 
1900-1901 on the Queen Charlotte Islands, British Columbia. 
At Skidegate, where I lived during most of this time, I boarded 
with the trader, a man named Tennant, who was also the post¬ 
master. Mr. Tennant’s wife was an Indian woman from the 
Fraser River region who had been carefully brought up by an 
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English lady and was Indian in ejcternal appearance but in no 
other respect. As there was but one steamer at Skidegate each 
month, I had been forewarned that it would be well to supply 
myself with reading matter and so I took along a number of 
novels, and with them a copy of W. T. Stead’s “Real Ghost 
Stories.” Mr. Tennant read this also and when he had finished 
threw it down exclaiming “Nonsense,” or something ecjually in¬ 
dicative of dissent. And yet he added immediately, “Fanny 
here,” referring to his wife who was present, “did have a strange 
dream,” and she forthwith told the following story, the skeptical 
Mr. Tennant sitting by and corroborating everything she said. 

Mrs, Tennant, it seemed, often had dreams and so paid 
little attention to them but on a certain night she had one that 
was so vivid she remembered it afterwards. In thia she thought 
that she saw her foster mother, the English woman above men¬ 
tioned who was then in Victoria, lying dead, and singularly 
enough on a peculiarly shaped bed which she recognized as in 
a house in a different part of the city from that in which she 
supposed the woman to be living. This dream worried her a 
great deal. She spoke to her husband about it frequently. 

When the next steamer came and they were sorting out the 
mail, Mr. Tennant found a letter from the foster mother directed 
to his wife and said, “There, Fanny, you see you have been 
worrying for nothing.” However, in the same mail was another 
letter of later date, written I believe by the woman’s own daugh¬ 
ter, in which it was stated that the older woman had passed 
away at about the time of Mrs. Tennant’s dream, and that, for 
certain reasons, before this event took place she had been re¬ 
moved to another houses the one indicated in the vision. 

This happened, it will be noticed, very many years ago, but 
I am sure that in all essentials the story was told me as I have 
given it. I would most certainly not rest the whole case for 
veridical dreams upon it but repeat it here because of the fact 
that it is a personal experience. Defective memorizing will, 
no doubt, be alleged and the possibility is not to be ignored, as 
noted in a case recorded by Dr. Conover in a symposium on 
psychic research presently to be considered (pp. 19-28). The 
same cannot be said, however, regarding the following remark¬ 
able incident from the records of the Society for Psychical Rs- 
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search as given by G- N. M. Tyrrell in “Science and Psychical 
Phenomena,” (pp. 24-26): 

“Mr. Dudley F. Walker, of 18 Shepherd’s Hill, Stoughton, [England] near 
Guildford, dreamed on the night of June 27,1928, that he was the witness of a 
r^way accident. Describing his dream, he says: 

“ T was in an overhead signal-box, extending over a railway-line I had 
never seen before. It was night, and I saw approaching what I knew was an 
excursion train, full of people, returning from some big function. I knew 
it was my duty to signal this train through, which I did, but at the same time 
I had a feeling that the train was doomed. (I have nothing to do with rail¬ 
way work.) 

“ ‘In my dream I seemed to hover in the air, and follow the egress as it 
slowed to round a loop line. As it approaphed a station I saw, to my horror, 
another small train on the same line. Although tl^ seemed both travelling 
slowly, they met with terrible impact. 1 saw the express and its coaches 
pitch and twist in the air, and the noise was terrible. Afterwards, I walked 
beside the wreckage in the dim light of dawn, viewing with a feeling of terror 
the huge overturned engine and smashed coaches, I was now amid an inde¬ 
scribable scene of horror, with dead and iigured people, end rescue workers 
everywhere. 

“ 'Most of the bodies lying by the side of the track were those of women 
and girls. As I passed with some unknown person leading me, I saw one man’s 
body in a ghastly state, lifted out and laid on the side of an overturned coach. 

“ ‘I distinctly heard a doctor say: “Poor chap, he’s dead.” Some other 
voice said: “I believe I saw his eyelids move.” Then the doctor said: “It is 
only your nerves; be has been dead some time.” . . . 

“ ‘On coming home, you can imagine my feelings when I beheld the pla¬ 
cards announcing the accident.’ (Journal S.P.R., vol. xidv, p. 379.) 

“Mr. Walker gave a detailed account of his dream to his mother (who 
thereupon repealed it to her daughter). He also told it to the Managing 
Director of his business, in both cases before the news of the disaster was 
known. He also entered a short note of it in his diary as soon as he arrived 
at the office in the morning. An associate of the Society for Psychical Re¬ 
search, who saw these documents and questioned the percipient, discovered 
that the latter knew nothing of railway management, knew no one at Darling¬ 
ton, and had never before dreamed of a railway disaster. There seems indeed 
to be no assignable reason why he should have been singled out for this tele¬ 
pathic experience. 

“The Northern Echo, of Thursday, June 28, 1928, printed the following 
account of the accident: 

“ ‘A terrible accident occurred just before midnight last night outside 
Darlington Bank Top Station. 

“ *A Newcastle-Scarborough excursion returning to Newcastle collided at 
about 11:20 with an express goods train for London from the North. The 
excursion train was full of trippers. 
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“ Tt was learned at three this morning that at least eight people were 
killed and about thirty injured. The eight bodies are those of a man, six 
women, and one little girl. . . . 

“ ‘The trains crashed with great force. Two coaches of the excusion train 
were telescoped and the engine of one of the trains was completely derailed 
and lay brjiadside on to the track. 

“ ‘There were distressing scenes. . . . One gruesome sight was that of a 
man’s body lying on top of one of the carriages. . . 

“There was also a brief account in the Daily Mail. 

“The percipient said that he was ‘perfectly convinced that this is no ordi¬ 
nary dream’; that he was too upset by it to eat any breakfast that morning, 
and that he thought about it all day at business; also he was so struck by it 
that he immediately told it to others and entered it in his diary.” 


SUPER-SENSORY PHENOMENA 

But if the next topic to he discussed, the phenomena that 
usually go under the names of telepathy, clairYoy^nc,e, and 
clairaudience, giveSpositive results, and I am sure j if- y^ es, ex* 
periences like those just related are to be expected. Studies 
along these lines were undertaken in England as far back as 
1871 by Rev. P. H. and Mrs. Newnham and were continued by 
members of the British Society for Psychical' Research, but 
have attracted most attention through the long and painstaking 
series of experiments conducted since 1930 at Duke University 
by Prof. J. B. Rhine and his assistants whose work has occasioned 
a lively discussion and has not encountered an altogether cordial 
reception from his fellow psychologists. Positive results have, 
however, been reported by an increasing number of workers, 
some of whom indeed had begun experimentii^ at an earlier 
date. Among these are included Dr. Gardner Murphy, Prof. 
Rudolf Tiscber, Ren6 WMCoilier, Dr. H. J. F. W. Brugmans in 
Holland, Dr. G. H. Estabrooks at Harvard, and Dr. S. G. Soal 
and G. N. M. Tyrrell in England, and many more. Dr. Rhine 
believes that his investigations have established the existence 
of extra-sensory perception (ESP) and also of psychokinesis 
(PK), the direct influence of material objects by the mind. So 
far as ESP is concerned I shall show conclusive evidence of its 
existence over and above the work of all these experimentalists. 

I maintain that we should have to a^ume it if none of their 
work had yielded positive results. Before passing on, however, 

I want to introduce one q)isode from Rhine’s work on “New 
Frontiers of the Mind’’ (pp. 74-79) which by itself is almost 
sufficient to establish hJs case. 

“One day late in the month of May he [the subject linzmayer] dropped 
in at the laboratory, and I made a relatively unsuccessful attempt to hypno¬ 
tize him. While he was still lying on a couch in the laboratory I picked up 
a pack of ESP cards and shuffled them. Almost everyone who came my way 
in those days was asked to try at least a run or two of the cards. Standmg 
at the window, well out of Linzmayer’s line of vision, I glanced at a card and 
asked him what it was. He told me correctly. Glancing at the next card, 

I held it under my hand so that it would be completely out of the question 
for him to see it, even if he happened to look my way, and a^ed him again 
what it was. He told me, again correctiyl In fact, ke called ninfi cards in 
succession correctly. 
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“Here was something amazmgl The mathematical odds against correctly 
calling nine cards in a row are in the neighborhood of two million to one — 
5 to the ninths power. No such result as that has ever occurred in all the tests 
which have been conducted to determine the mathematics of pure chance. 

“The next day Linzmayer again made a run of 9 straight accurate calls, 
and I realized that here was a subject who had what amounted to a genius for 
extra-sensory perceptivity. My excitement at the discovery was doubtless 
highly unbecoming in a scientist and I could not help communicating a good 
deal of it to Linzmayer. Neither of us could believe that two runs of 9 
straight hits, made on successive days and by the same man, were due to any 
imaginable chance or luck. The odds against that explanation for the two 
runs together were astronomical, and it would have been stretching skepticism 
to the point of folly to assign any chance cause to them. Something was 
working here which was real enough to produce results, however far it might 
be outside the border of accepted thought and belief. 

“These runs of 9 straight Mts were the most sensational made up to that 
time, though later experiments were to produce far more impressive ones. 
Both of us became excited, and as we continued with the testing Linzmayer’s 
scores began to drop. When we finally stopped, after calling 300 cards, his 
last scores were at the level of chance, or S correct out of 25. But for the 
series as a whole he had averaged almost twice what chance alone could have 
been expected to produce. Instead of 60 right out of 300 calls, Linzmayer 
had named 119 cards correctly. . . . 

“Linzmayer had a theory that he could do his best work if he made his 
runs while looking out the window. He thought that this slight diversibn 
kept him from getting fixed mental habits about calling the order of the cards. 
.... [and in order to increase this mental distraction it occurred to Dr. Rhine 
to take his subject off in his car to some quiet spot, and he continues:} For 
some time we drove along quietly. , Then it occurred to me to teat my subject 
on the way to the place where I had planned to make our first stop. I pulled 
the car up at the side of the road but did not bother to turn off the engine. 
Putting a large notebook across Linzmayer’s knees, I took a pack of ESP cards 
out of my pocket and held it in my hand. He, meantime, had leaned back 
with his head resting against the top of the seat, so that his eyes saw nothing 
but the roof of the oar. There were no mirrors or shiny surfaces into which 
he could have looked for possible reflections. During the actual progress of 
the test, his eyes were closed. 

“After giving the pack a cut — neither of us knew the order of the cards 
in it anyway — I drew off the top one and tipped it toward me just enough 
to catch a glimpse of the symbol and then put it face down on the notebook 
on Linzmayer’s lap. Without looking at it or touching it he said, after a 
pause of about two seconds: 

“ ‘Circle.’ 

“ ‘Right,’ I told him, drew off the next card, and laid it on the notebook. 

“ ‘Plus,’ he said. 

“ ‘Right.’ 

‘“Waves.’ 

“‘Right.’ 
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“ ‘Waves.’ 

“ ‘Right.’ 

“At this point I shuffled the deck again, cut it once more, and again drew 
off a card. 

“‘Star,’ Linzmayer said when the card was placed on the notebook. It 
was a star. 

“When he had called fijteen cards in succwwn 'vrithout a single mistake, 
both of iffi were too amazed for a while to go on with the rest of the run. No 
conceivable deviation from probability, no ‘streak of luck’ which either of us 
had ever heard of could parallel such a sequence of unbroken hits. We both 
knew that the thing Linzmayer had just done was virtually impossible by 
all the rules in the book of chance, but he had done it. 

“Eventually we went on with the run, and in the final 10 cards of that 
series Linzmayer made 6 hits. His total was 21 correct calls out of a possible 
25. It is hard to express the remoteness of the possibility that Linzmayer 
had got his results by pure chance. Merely to indicate the odds agmnst 
that initial series of 15 successive accurate calls having a chance explanation 
requires a ratio of 1 to something over 30,000,000,000, and the score of 21 out 
of 25 would produce an even greater one. On paper and in print such figures 
mean nothing concrete to the ordinary person. They are astronomically 
large, and we did not consider them seriously for a moment; we both knew 
that we were on the threshold of a proof for the existence of extra-sensory 
perception which would be able to satisfy even the most skeptical.' 

Regarding the significance of this amazing record, Dr. Rhine 
has the following to say: 

“No reader of this book need consider the account of this extraordinary 
run of Linzmayer’s as presumptive evidence that ESP is a fact. The condi¬ 
tions of the test were not our usual laboratory pnes, and the scientific evidence 
ior ESP rests upon work performed under iJie strictest conditions. Write 
that amazing score off, if you like, to mere exploration. With all the skepti- 
dsm I can muster, though, I still do not see how any sensory cue could have 
revealed to Linzmayer the symbols of those 21 cards he called correctly.” 

Most readers will probably think the same yet I doubt 
whether Dr. Rhine appreciated how skeptical “the most skepti- 
■cal” can be. 









MEDIUMISTIC PHENOMENA 

We now pass on to the principal subject to be discussed, 
phenomena connected with “mediums” or "sensitives,” but 
first I want to erase what I believe to be an erroneous distinction 
between the pronouncements of those individuals who are ordi¬ 
narily called mediums and the script produced by automatic 
writing, or planchette, or the communications spelled out by 
the ouija board. Since only certain individuals obtain results 
by these means, I think that consideration of them belongs in 
the general mediumistic category. In fact, on the one hand 
both professional and non-professional mediums often communi¬ 
cate in this way as well as vocally and on the other Tyrrell main¬ 
tains that the mental state during automatism is not quite 
normal: 

“It is often said that automatic writing is done in the normal state of con¬ 
sciousness, and it is true that automatiats are, as a rule, aware of their sur¬ 
roundings, and even of the words as they come, but I do not think that it is 
true to say that the state in which automatism occurs is quite normal. ' There 
is a certain degree of dissociation or departure from conscious attention which 
enables that portion of the mind which initiates the script to obtain control 
of the motor mechanisms of the body, and so effect the extemalization of the 
message. This slight degree of dissociation may increase, and, if it does so 
with the ordinary type of trance medium, the normal consciousness disappears 
and the control takes its place.” (“Science and Psychical Phenomena,” 
p. 254.) 

We shall accordingly treat them together. Possibly “math¬ 
ematical prodigies” and individuals like Linzmayer are also 
connected but they are left out of consideration. 

Undoubtedly automatic writing involves, as Tyrrell says, a 
certain amount of dissociation and it has been claimed this is a 
diseased condition. If that is true in automatic writing, it 
would be still truer of the more pronounced cases of medium- 
ship. Undoubtedly both are, indeed, sometimes unhealthful 
and indulgence in them may have disastrous ultimate r^ults, 
but there are plenty of cases to the contrary. Apparently no 
ill effects were experienced by the noted automatist W. Stain- 
ton Moses, by the well known journalist W. T. Stead, by Mrs. 
Piper after she had exercised her peculiar faculty for twenty- 
five years, and also by a number of others such as Mrs. Osborne 
Leonard, Mrs. Eileen J. Garrett, Mrs. Travers Smith, Margaret 
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Cameron, and the mediums used by Stewart Edward White. 
Professor Flournoy is quoted by Myers as follows: 

“It is far from being demonstrated that mediumship is a pathological 
pherinmpnnn- It is abnormal, no doubt, in the sense of being rare, exceptional: 
but rarity is not morbidity. The few years during which these phenomena 
have been seriously and scientifically studied have not been enough to allow 
us to pronounce on their true nature. It b interesting to note that in the 
countries where these studies have been pushed the furthest, in England and 
America, the dominant view among the savants who have gone deepest into 
the matter is not at all unfavorable to mediumship; and that, far from regard¬ 
ing it as a special case of hysteria, .they see in it a faculty superior, advanta¬ 
geous, healthy, of which hysteria is a form of degenerescenee, a pathological 
parody, a morbid caricature.” (“Human Personality,” new imprrasion, 
F. W. H. Myers, 1919, pp., 280-281.) 

Tyrrell reports on the authority of Dr. F. G. S. Schiller the 
case of a lady who had taken up the use of a ouija board, suf¬ 
fered a nervous breakdown and was warned to give up using it. 
She became insane and bad to be put in a sanit^um but “the 
diagnosis of the doctors was... that she was sujffering from 
senile dementia, due to arterio-sclerosis, and that this was wholly 
the result of her age.” (G. N. M. Tyrrell, “Science and Psychical 
Phenomena,” p. 291.) 

But what constitutes an integrated, “normal” personality? 
Most people recognize an undercurrent of thought while they 
are engaged in other activities, conversing with a bore for in¬ 
stance and wishing he would depart. Inspiration involves a 
certain amount of dissociation and what would the world be 
like if inspiration had never taken place? It is assumed to lie 
behind practically all art, literature, and religion; Finally, 
pathological dissociation may take place in other ways than 
through automatism, when a person devotes himself too closely 
to one line of thought or is in an abnormal environment. 

In spite of all the fraudulent cases and all scientific skepticism, 
we know that “mediums” or “sensitives” exist, and on the best 
authority. The argument for the negative has created an 
illusion of completeness because it has confined itself almost 
entirely to physical mediums. But in addition there are me¬ 
diums who, in trance or otherwise, and vocally or through some 
form of automatic writing, convey information regarding matters 
of which they could have had no previous knowledge. Hear, 
for instance, what WUliam James says regarding Mrs. Piper 
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who was watched closely .for many years and was for a time 
under the surveillance of a detective: 

“I repeat again what I said before that, taHng everything that I know of 

Mrs. P-into account, the result is to make me feel as absolutely certam 

as I am of any personal fact in the world that she knows things in her trances 
which she cannot possibly have heard in her waking state and that the defini¬ 
tive philosophy of her trances is yet to be found. The limitations of her trance 
information, its discontinuity and fitfulness, and its apparent inability to 
develop beyond a certain point, altho they end by rousing one’s moral and 
human impatience with the phenomenon, are yet, from a scientific point of 
view, nmnn g its most interesting peculiarities, since where there are limits 
there are conditions, and the discovery of these is always the beginning of 
explanation." (Proceedings of S.P.R., vol. 6, p. 659.) 

If one reads “My Life as a Search for the Meaning of Medium- 
ship” (New York, 1939) by Mrs. Eileen J. Garrett, although 
he may sometimes doubt whether the writer interprets her own 
experiences correctly, he cannot escape the impression of in¬ 
herent honesty in the writer’s intentions. She operated for 
some time in the ordinary medium^tic manner, having a “spirit 
control,” Uvani, who professed to be an Oriental, later supple¬ 
mented by a supposed Persian physician, “Abdul Latif,” She 
moved in spiritualistic circles and gave replies to groups of 
sitters inquiring about their departed friends. Although she 
was very successful in this work, she came to entertain a doubt 
as to the nature of her controls, and to believe that instead of 
being distinct personalities they might be intimately connected 
with her own subconscious mind: 

‘‘The role of the control personality is, I believe, after my experiences and 
study, primarily that of interpreter of the images constructed or discovered 
by the subconscious mind; it might also be but an aspect of this subconscious 
mind which dramatizes iteelf into a trance personality. On the other hand, 
is it not equally possible that the subconscious mind is in itself but a channel 
which can reach out toward other areas of superconsciousness, and draw 
from that illimitahle reservoir of the Universe, knowledge beyond the attain¬ 
ment of man’s conscious state?” (pp. 198-9. The doubt is not definitely 
settled; see Mrs. Garrett’s “Awareness,” p. -261.) 

On an earlier page she makes another important statement 
which will interest us later and this is partly italicized by her¬ 
self: 

“Now I believed I saw a certam principle at work, behind all communi¬ 
cation — namely that the subconscious mind was a vehicle capable of expanding 
indefinitely and able to contact all possible realms of understanding which it 
might choose to reach." (p. 165) 
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It is interestii^ to have a possible interpretation of medium- 
istic phenomena suggested by one who prof^es to “speak 
from the inside.” In any case this is not the language of a 
wilful deceiver. 

Another nou-spiritualist medium who is by no means ab¬ 
solutely assured of the origin' of all the revelations that come 
through her is Mrs. Hester Travers Smith. Her communi¬ 
cations are largely by means of a ouija board which is in actual¬ 
ity merely another form of automatic writing. In her work, 
“Voices from the Void,” she discusses her mediumship in a 
frank, non-mystical spirit and concludes the main part of her 
volume as follows; 

“So now that I have arrived at my final words, I feel I cannot have satis¬ 
fied anyone; not the eager believer — for any faith I possess rests on very small 
foundations; nor the keen student of psychic matters — for I cannot say 
that I think these studies should absorb anyone while the world provides work 
to be done which brings in so much richer results; and not the determined 
skeptic — for my inclination is to smile at him as one would at an obstinate 
child; not to argue vvith him, but leave him firm in his faith, for he is really 
the credulous person, the true believer in himself who never pauses to con¬ 
sider our limitations.” (pp. 156-7) 

To the number of mediums from whom authentic miaterial 
of this type has been secured may be added Mrs. Osborne 
Leonard, whose name appears frecpiently in the records of the 
Psychical Research Society, Mrs. Verrall, wife of Dr. A. W. 
Verrall, and lecturer in Classics at Newnham, and two other 
ladies who pass under the pseudonyms of “Mrs. Holland,” 
and “Mrs. Willett.” These last played a great part in the mani¬ 
festation of the so-called “cross-correspondences” (see Tyrrell, 
op. cit., chap. xvii). Some think that mediumistic ability is 
latent in all of us. The fact remains, however, that only a 
certain, though large, number of individuals can exercise it. 

Investigation of mediumistic phenomena has been unpopular 
owing in considerable measure to the amount of fraud so often 
connected with them, and particularly, as previously stated, 
to the identification of physical mediums with mediums of the 
other type, usually called “trance mediums.” To very many 
j^ychic study seems to mean merely attendance on the stances 
of the former and e5q)0sures of the same. That being the case, 
it is not very surprising that scientists should avoid the subject. 
If, as one of them usually believes, he is engaged in an encounter 
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with a very clever sleight-of-hand performer, he either discovers 
the trick or does not. If he discovers it, he has wasted on 
“another fraud” time better spent. If he does not detect fraud, 
he thinks that the medium, his antagonist, has had far better 
training in legerdemain than he and he believes he has been 
worsted in matching wits and is in danger of endorsing a charla¬ 
tan and having his own credit seriously damaged by a later 
ejiposure. 

He is repelled particularly by the “spirit” aide of the under¬ 
taking. He is aware that the sentiment of the entire scientific 
world is set against the supposition that spirits — if they exist — 
can enter into and affect natural phenomena. While relatively 
few scientists come out openly in opposition to belief in a spirit¬ 
ual world, even those who profess such belief regard it as a state 
of existence which they hope to attain after death — though 
many of them are not too sure of that — but one between which 
and the present state there is an impassable gulf. This is not to 
cast any reflection upon the genuine religious feeling and high 
moral standards that prevail among scientists. 


THE CLARK UNIVERSITY SYMPOSIUM 

The tendency of scientists who concern themselves at all 
with this kind of investigation to limit their studies to physical 
mediiuns was brought out clearly in a symposium conducted 
at Clark University between November 29 and December 11, 
1926. 

It was to have been expected that Harry Houdini would 
tend to confine himself to this side of the problem since, as the 
greatest magician of his time, he was peculiarly fitted to 
evaluate physical phenomena and expose fraud. The latter he 
certainly does very effectively, indeed, in his contribution, and 
more at length in his own work, “A Magician among the 
Spirits” (1924) of which his contribution to the symposium is 
practically an abbreviation. 

In the more extensive work Houdini begins with a chapter 
on “The Founders of Modern Spiritualism” in which, of course, 
the confessions of the Fox sisters bulk large. Then he takes 
up in succession “The Davenport Brothers,” “Darnel Douglas 
Home,” “Palladino,” “Ann O’Delia Diss Dubar,” and “Dr. 
Slade and His Spirit Slates,” and this leads up to a considera¬ 
tion of “Slate Writing and Other Methods”, (including raps, 
levitation, and “finger prints of corpses”), besides a chapter 
on “Spirit Photography.” In Chapter IX he considers the 
spiritualism of his friend Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, follows it 
with one on “Ectoplasm,” and then reviews the “By-products 
of Spirituabsm” which he gives as insanity, suicide, financial 
fraud, and a violation of the feelings of the bereaved. In 
Chapter XII he discusses “Investigations — Wise and Other¬ 
wise,” in which the “wise” are those which arrive at negative 
conclusions and the “otherwise” those which are favorable 
to the reality of the phenomena examined. I do not propose 
to consider these charges in detail. Indeed, Houdini was very 
largely right within the limits he sets himself. However, what 
he has to say regarding' Sir Oliver Lodge shows that his remark¬ 
able ability in one direction was accompanied by distinct limi¬ 
tations in others. He writes: 

“Another who was misled by the chicanery of mediums which he investi¬ 
gated during many years of research is Sir Oliver Lodge. He failed to find 
sufficient evidence to prompt him to spread the teachings of Spiritualism until 
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1904, after which he occasionally sent a ‘glow through the Spiritualistic world 
by some bold profession of belief.’ In 1905 he was not quite ready to endorse 
but strongly commended mediums. But by 1916 he had become ‘the great 
scientist of the movement, the linlc between the popular belief and scientific 
theory.’ It is extremely difficult, however, to understand how a leading 
scientist can permit his pen to lay before a thinking world such inconsistent 
impossibilities as the following: 

“ ‘A table can exhibit hesitation, it can seek for information, it can welcome 
a newcomer, it can indicate joy or sorrow, fun or gravity, it can keep time with 
a song as if joining in the chorus and most notably of all it can exhilnt affection 
in an unmistakable manner.’ 

“What has all this to do with the spirit of the departed? How is it possi¬ 
ble to accept such silly nonsense? Think of itl A iahU with intelligence, 
brains — a UMe with consciousness — a tabU with emotion. Yet that is 
the sort of reasoning used by Sir Oliver in his book “Raymond” and it is ac¬ 
ceptable to all enthusiastic advocates of occult teaching. When we read of a 
minH of such high culture being overcome by such misfortune we are moved 
to compassion rather than censure and can only conjecture that the loss of his 
beloved son Raymond, in an accursed war was the cause of it.” (pp. 205-7) 

No one with true scientific or true literary instinct could 
write in this way. When Houdini speaks of Lodge as “misled 
by the chicanery of mediums” he has extended a judgment 
based upon physical mediums who have frequently been detected 
in fraudulent acts to all mediums, and it will be easy to show 
that this is unjustified. He is expressing a personal belief, 
and that is all. It does not follow an all-out scientific examina¬ 
tion. And when one reads the last two paragraphs just quoted, 
one is “moved to compassion” not at what Lodge says but at 
Houdini’s inability to understand the literary forms of language. 
It seems absurd that it should be necessary to explain to any¬ 
body that Lodge is not attributing voluntary movement to 
the table itself but to some intelligence that is using the table as 
an instrument. Lodge might be entirely wrong, but not in 
the manner attributed to him. 

In Chapter XIII Houdini discusses the manner in which 
fraudulent mediums exchange information so as to ensnare 
the unwary — and according to him all are fraudulent. In 
Chapter XIV he teUs “What You Must Believe to be a Spiritual¬ 
ist,” and in Chapter XV he treats of “Magicians as Detectors 
of Fraud” where he is of course at home. The last chapter 
includes a general summing up. “To my knowledge,” he says, 
“I have never been baffled in the-least by what I have seen at 
stances. Everything I have seen has been merely a form of 
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mystification” (p. 266). This evidently mesuM that he had con¬ 
fined his attention to the stances of physical mediums, but if 
he intends his remark to cover communications delivered 
vocally or in automatic writing he is simply displaying his 
^orance. Or would he claim to know more than William 
James? 

At the same time this great magician tells us that he believes 
in the existence of a spiritual world and a life after death. I 
wonder if it ever occurred to him to inquire how anyone came 
to believe in them in the first place. While I do not feel satis¬ 
fied that the case for physical mediums is closed, even in con¬ 
nection with some of those this writer accuses of fraud, Houdini 
has undoubtedly performed a distinct service in presenting the 
case ag ains t mediumistic phenomena so thoroughly from the 
point of view of a sleight-of-hand artist of such wonderful pro¬ 
ficiency. Regarding this type of mediumship, however, I shall 
have relatively little to say. 

Another contributor to the symposium, and also a pronounced 
antagonist of the idea that psychical phenomena occur is Joseph 
Jastrow, Professor of Psychology at the University of Wisconsin 
from 1888 to 1927 and afterwards professor emeritus. His 
name is starred in “American Men of Science,” and that fact 
places him in the front rank in his profession. But a position 
in the front rank of any discipline does not clothe one with 
infallibility, and whether he would have it so or not, he is in 
large measure a victim of the opinions, i.e. the orthodox science, 
of his time. Orthodoxy of every kind is always suspicious 
of innovations, and many scientists who affirm their loyalty to 
“truth from whatever direction it comes” believe it can come 
only from prescribed directions. Thus, when Jastrow adopts 
the viewpoint of Levy-Bruhl that a “pre-logical” age anteceded 
civilization, and consequently that human thought has evolved 
from a period governed by superstition to one governed by 
rationality, he is adopting an evolutionary pattern rejected by 
the leading anthropologists of our own day. Evolution did 
not begin with total lack of logic and end with the scientifically 
logical mind of a Jastrow. Nor is his treatment of Richet of 
the sort that one scientist owes to another. He quotes Richet 
as follows: 
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“I have endeavored to write on science, not on- dreams: and I have there¬ 
fore confined myseE to a statement of facts and discussions of their actuality, 
not only without advancing any theory, but scarcely mentioning theories, 
for all theories as yet proposed to account for metapsychic facts seem to me 
terribly frail; ... .to establish the facts is our primary duty and our only 
duty; the facts are facts; they are numerous, authentic, and startling. . . . 
I do not see how any man of science can cast doubt upon all of them. ... 

“The three fundamental phenomena of this new sdence can be summed up 
in three sentences. 

“(1) Cryptesthesia (the iucidiiy of former writers) is a faculty of cognition 
that differs from the normal sensorial faculties. 

“(2) Telekinesis is a mechanical action that differs from all known me¬ 
chanical action, being exerted at a distance and without contact on persons 
and objects, under certain determinate conditions. 

“(3) Ectoplasm (the materialization of former writers) is the formation 
of diverse objects, which in most cases seem to emerge from a human body 
and take on the semblance of noaterial realities — clothing, veils, and living 
bodies. 

“These make up the whole of metapsychics. It seems to me that to admit 
this much is to admit a great deal. To go farther is to go beyond the present 
limits of science." 

“It has been my intention to remove from the facts called ‘occult,’ many 
of which are indisputably true — supernatural and mystical implications.” 

"I shall divide our subject-matter into Objective ((2) and (3) above) and 
Subjective Metapsychics ((1) above). 

“The assassination of Queen Draga was announced in Paris. . .at the very 
minute that it was committed in Belgrade, by a medium who could have had no 
normal means of cognizance of this crime. This is a fact of subjective meta¬ 
psychics.” 

“Eusapia Palladino placed her hands half a yard above a heavy table — her 
hands, her feet, her knees, her waist, her head, and her mouth were ail held; 
the table rose off its legs without contact. This is a fact of objective meta¬ 
psychics.” 

“The facts of metapsychics are neither more nor less mysterious than the 
phenomena of electricity, of fertilization and of heat. They are not so usual; 
that is the whole difference.” 

“Mediums have not hitherto been trated with justice; they have been 
slandered, ridiculed and -vilified. . . .If by any chance a powerful phyrical 
tnpHiiim or sensitive were discovered, imtead of leaving such a one to the 
curiosity of the ignorant, to journalists, and to ladles who consult thran on a 
lost dog or a faithless lover, they should be assured of liberal board and lodg¬ 
ing, perhaps more, to prevent their mediumship being degraded by base nec¬ 
essities. . .In short, mediums should he claimed for science — severe, just 
and generous science — instead of allowing their wonderful faculties to be 
prostituted by childish credulity or damaging contempt. . .Metapsydiic 
problems should be treated as problems of pure physiology. . .Let us experi¬ 
ment with these rare, privileged and wonderful persons and remember that 
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they deserve to be treated witb all respect, but also that they must never be 
trusted.” 

On this Jastrow comments: 

“In these less than six hundred words from a book of more than six hun¬ 
dred pag^, there are envolved enough logical fallacies (I use the term in -the 
literal sense of any distinctive deviation from accepted principles of reasoning) 
to occupy a class of sophomores profitably and with only elementary depth 
<rf analysis for six hours, and a class of graduate students prepared to enter 
into all the ramifications of the logical intrigue for six weeks. With every 
desire to consider with respect the arguments of a distinguished man of science, 
I cannot comment in any other terms than those of complete amazement 
upon the singular and naive lack of the logical flair, — that measure of logical 
{^etratioD by no means uncommon in competent sophomores. I can hardly 
bring myself to do more than ask a few doubtless disrespectful questions. 
Is M. Richet by chance logic blind, as some otherwise normal individuals are 
color blind? Is it possible that M. Richet does not see that in crecUting as 
fads the thousand and one things that transcend the scientific experience, 
and which he admits are wholly discredited by his scientific confreres, he is 
woefully begging the question or befogging the issue? Is he unaware that he 
is assuming, inferring, conjecturing, asserting, imagining or thobbing the 
theory that they are of supernormal origin? ^ he unaware that while pro¬ 
fessing to refrain from theories, be is none the less theorizing, subtly theorizing; 
boldly theorizing at every step? Unaware that the metapsyohio! position 
is no less a theory, indeed a highly speculative theory of spirit agency which 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle holds with every defiance of elementary logic, but 
which Professor Richet regards as a needless or unfounded theory in "the 
special sense of a detailed modus operandi or “mechanism" theory of how the 
effects are produced, but which effects he regards as of supernormal origin 
quite as much as does Conan Doyle? 

“But a text in elementary logic, doubtless as accessible in Erance or Eng¬ 
land as in this country, would set forth the several levels and values of theories 
in ocmcept, in origin, in motivation, in intrinsic probability, in defiance or con¬ 
formity of established norms, in general scientific status, and make clear that 
spirit belief or ectoplasm as a metapsychic phenomenon is on the same illegi¬ 
timate footing. It is the animus of a theory that decides its even possible 
consideration.” (pp. 297-9) 

To my mind this criticism is an example of the misuse of 
logic, and is throughout another way of saying, “I do not be¬ 
lieve that psychical research has accomplished anything or can 
do so and therefore it hasn’t and can’t.” The association of the 
emission and undulatory theories of light in an attempt to inter¬ 
pret the phenomena light presents is “illogical” but the facts 
are what they are. Not so long ago it seemed iUogical for sap 
to run upward, but it does. On the basis of his investigations 
Richet sets forth “three fundamental phenomena.” Each is 
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established, or believed established, by virtue of experiments 
Richet has conducted or data he has collected. If he has not 
been misled, the manifestations of which he speaks are "super¬ 
normal” and can’t help being, but apparently Jastrow has mis¬ 
taken “supernormal” for “supernatural” or "spiritual.” Richet 
has merely stated and classified the phenomena he has observed, 
or thinks he has observed, and has indicated the inevitable 
corollary that they indicate a new branch of science, but he 
does not venture a theory as Jastrow falsely supposes. The 
only ground on which Richet can be opposed is as to the valid¬ 
ity of the supposed facts. That they “are wholly discredited 
by his scientific confreres” has some preliminary value, but 
that is frankly admitted by Richet, and he has not been the first 
scientist to stand alone in maintaining principles which were 
ultimately proved true. Darwin and Pasteur had a similar 
reception, and so did Braid in his studies of hypnotism. Truths 
are not settled by majority votes. If Jastrow had quit his 
“logic” — and his prejudices along with it — and come down 
to cases, his criticism would deserve more respect, and indeed 
he might well have cited the fraudulent practices of Palladino 
aniong them. It may be added parenthetically, however, that 
since the work of Dr. Rhine two of the three series of phenomena 
which Richet mentions cannot lightly be brushed aside. 

The rest of Jastrow’s contribution is, in effect, an argument 
for the prosecution by a special pleader who selects the damaging 
material and declines to mention the rest, not that of an “ob¬ 
jective scientist.” When he does touch upon a bit of the better 
evidence, he gathers it into the naturalistic fold without regard 
to the probabilities. The Glastonbury Abbey case is treated 
in this manner but the explanation is untenable if the facts are 
as represented. Much more significant cases are ignored. 

Another contributor to this symposium, Dr. John E. Coover, 
Associate Professor of Psychology at Stanford University, at¬ 
tempts to do what Professor Jastrow should have done, evaluate 
the evidence for psychic research. Along with Dr. Gardner 
Murphy, he is classed as “Unconvinced as Yet,” but not antag¬ 
onistic as was the case with Houdini and Jastrow. His paper, 
entitled “Metapsychics and the Incredulity of Psychologists,” 
is an excellent piece of work, and calls for a very careful exami¬ 
nation. 
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After mentioning the numerous exposures of mediumistic 
frauds, Coover says: 

‘The persistence of this stream of negative evidence has had the effect 
of strengthening the incredulity of official science: 

“1. Fraud is not only frequent and generali but it is witnessed and pub¬ 
lished. 

“2. Astute, and sometimes eminent, observers — even scientists — 
witness the same phenomena and pronounce them metapsychic. 

“3- Some of the more eminent scientists have persisted in maint ainin g 
the validity of their observations at the same time they are cognizant of the 
adverse reports of other observers upon the same phenomena, and cognizant 
of the disabilities of observation and report of phenomena produced upon 
identically restricted conditions, pointing with confidence to the corrobora¬ 
tion of their observations by independent witnesses in other places at other 
times. 

“4. A reliance upon the corroboratory testimony of others often increases 
the confidence of a scientist in his own observations to the extent of weaken¬ 
ing the rigor with which he may reasomibly be expected to guard against 
fraud.” (pp. 234-5) 

He points to the fact that the purely natural production of 
raps by the Fox sisters was exposed in seventeen different 
examinations culminating with a public confession on their part. 
As an eighteenth he cites a confession of Margaret Fox who had 
married Dr. Kane the Arctic explorer, that “from the first of our 
acquaintance [i.e. from 1852], Dr. Kane knew that the ‘rappings’ 
which I practiced were fraudulent” (p. 239). Yet, as he points 
out, that did not prevent Crookes from asserting not only the 
genuineness of the raps but that he had seen ectoplasm in the 
form of a “l umin ous band” in a stance with Kate Fox as well as 
the movement of objects, a bell, etc. (i.e. telekinesis). 

Coover mentions five exposures of Henry Slade, and five 
points to the discredit of D.D. Home including some of financial 
dishonesty. He enumerates four also against Miss Florence 
Cook and Miss Showers, and notes how frecpiently Eusapia 
Palladino had been caugM in deception. He declares that 
Crookes’s notes of the stances he bad attended were imperfect 
as were those of Zollner with Slade, and numerous sittings of 
eminent men with Palladino, He continues: 

“The distinction must be made between (A) parlor observations tmder 
stance conditions, that yield at best but anecdotal evidence, and (B) sdentifio 
observations under laboratory conditions, that yield evidence acceptable to 
‘official science.’ We must regard scientific method. 
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“A. Under s4ance conditions, proper observation is precluded by the 
“a. Multiplicity of phenomena, 

“b. Une^ectedness of each event, 

“c. Distraction of synchronous phenomena or discourse, 

“d. Demand on attention for several hours continuously, 

“e. Dim light, 

“f. Lack of e^ntial instruments, 

“g. Lack of control of the conditions, 

“h. Emotional atmosphere, 

“i. Taking of inadequate notes while phenomena are occurring. 

“B. Under laboratory conditions, proper observation is carefully provided 
for by 

“a. Selecting as simple a phenomenon as possible, 

“b. Providing a definite moment for ita occurrence, 

“c. Excluding as much distraction as possible, 

“d. Limiting the time for concentrated attention, 

“e, Adapting most favorable lightin g , 

“f. Utilmog all essential instruments, 

“g. Keeping complete control of the con(fitions, 

**h. Excluding emotional elements, 

“i. Recording correctly after the phenomenon has occurred.” (p. 

252) 

Stance conditions, he notes, are precisely favorable for fraud 
and he continues 

“There is no agreement upon the nature, or the description, of a single 
phenomenon in metapsychics; there is nothing constant in the ‘how’ of any 
of the phenomena. There is agreement only ‘that’ phenomena occur that no 
one can yet describe or explain, (p. 253) 

Several example illustrating how readily the mind may be 
deceived follow in connection with slate-writing, a case of ap¬ 
parent materialization reported by Mrs. Sidgwick, and diver¬ 
gencies in reporting the same event at different times by Sir 
David Brewster and Professor Crookes (pp. 254-8). 

It will be observed that all of this material is concerned with 
physical stance manifestations. The only item bearing upon 
any other branch of psychic research is at the very end (pp. 260- 
261) where it is shown that a supposed veridical vision or dream 
could not have occurred in the manner indicated and probably 
not at that time. This is a case of defective memorizing and 
of course shows that the reports of some similar experiences may 
have become distorted in the same way. But even if a per¬ 
centage of error is granted there are too many well authenti¬ 
cated cases in Gurney, Myers and Podmore’s “Phantasms of 
the Living” to be bru^ed aside completely in this manner. 
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Thus the argument in opposition to the claims of psychical 
research, it will be noticed, is confined almost exclusively to an 
attack upon the phenomena exhibited by physical mediums 
in the seance room. This would naturally be expected of Hou- 
dini, but it is almost equally true of the psychologists. Coover, 
as we have just seen, gets outside of physical phenomena only 
at the end of his contribution, and devotes not a line to a much 
more important branch of the subject, automatic writing. Jaa- 
trow does almost the same, his only reference that might have 
been of value, the Glastonbury case, showing no familiarity 
with the data. His contribution abounds in learned verbiage 
in which the most evident fact is prejudgment. Near the end 
of his contribution he says: 

“Doubtless I shall be met with the rejoinder that I am proceeding eclecti¬ 
cally aud dogmatically according to my own skeptical bias, rather than ap¬ 
praising the top-cream of the evidence which alone is conviacing to the critical 
Psychic Researcher, who is as ready as I am to discard most of the bulky 
evidence as debris of primitive culture, and its survivals in the creduloiis and 
unschooled of our day; when it is not deliberate fraud which abounds and 
flourishes, as they equally admit, under the stimulus of the belief in the occult 
and the unusual, or the explanations are amenable to well known principles 
of normal and abnormal psychology. But the residue, they say, is genuine 
and cannot be discarded. Weill logic is against them though with no finality, 
•but with an overwhelming probability.” (p. 310) 

“Which is merely another way of saying that the great major¬ 
ity of scientific men are against those who believe tbey have 
discovered new areas of truth and the latter are a small minority. 
But when was a scientific innovation, a scientific advance, ever 
begun by majorities? This attitude Professor Jastrow has 
shared with plenty of other eminent men, so that Dr. Flournoy, 
Professor of Psychology at the University of Geneva, who did 
interest himself in the subject, can say: 

“I recognize that in not rejecting, a priori, the possibility of these phenom¬ 
ena and in deeming them worthy of study I find myself in dmgreement 
■with many of idy colleagues in psychology. ImpEirtiality deddes me to give 
here a few quotations from their works, which it would be easy to multiply; 
two or three will, however, suffice. 

“ ‘The great Helmholtz,’ relate Prof^sor Barrett, ‘said to me once that 
nrither the evidence of all the members of the Royal Society nor the evidence 
of his own senses would ever make him believe in thought-transference, since 
thougbt-treuDsference was impossible.’ 

“ *An illustrious biolo^st,’ reports Professor James, ‘told me one da,y that 
even if telepathy were proved to be true the savants ought to band together 
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to suppress and conceal it, because such facts would upset the uniformity of 
nature, and all sorts of other things, without which the scientists cannot 
carry on their pursuits.’ 

“One of the highest authorities of physiological psychology, and the 
founder, even, of the first laboratory of psychology (Leipzig, 1879), Professor - 
Wundt, who was present many years ago at the 86ance8 of Slade, expressed 
himself in a manner more explicit still, saying that ‘no man of science, tody 
independent and without parti pris, could be interested in occult phenomena.* 

“And more lately Professor MUnsterberg wrote: ‘As to spirit communi¬ 
cations, there are none, and there never will be any.' ” (“Spiritism and Psy¬ 
chology,” pp. 21-22) 

Are these, scientists who are speaking or the high priests of a 
ritualized cult? Indeed, when a competent defender of Crookes, 
Wallace, Lodge and other of the “deluded scientists” arises, I 
suspect there will be not a little shift in the relative valuation 
placed upon them and some of their contemporaries. When, for 
instance, Dr. Shajpey, a secretary of the British Royal Society, 
declined to observe and pass judgment on some of the mani¬ 
festations witnessed by Crookes, and Professor Stokes finds it 
“inconvenient” to do so, were they serving the cause of science 
better than a man who ran the risk of being deceived, and per¬ 
haps was, but in the pursuit of knowledge? (See “Researches 
in the Phenomena of Spiritualism,” London, pp. 28-32) 

Without doubt the case for the affirmative in the above 
symposium was damaged by the inclusion of the Condon ma¬ 
terial, but it must not be overlooked that the most complete 
exposure of fraud in the Condon (“Margery”) case was made 
by Dr. Walter F. Prince whose work went far toward placing 
psychical research on a sound basis. 

I turn now to the consideration of cases illustrative of the 
other type of mediumship in the extended coverage of the term, 
and will begin with my own very limited experience. 


MY PERSONAL EXPERIENCE 

This was confined to one evening and took place, I think, 
during the winter of 1891-92, when I was living in Chelsea, Mass., 
and preparing for Harvard at the Chelsea High School. I am 
not absolutely certain as to the year which might possibly have 
been the one before or the one after. At that time two families 
of relatives were living near Boston, a family of Haseltines in 
Brookline, related closely on my father’s side, and a family of 
Worcesters living in Malden. The first has now died oiit com¬ 
pletely and the second died or moved away. They had no in¬ 
timate dealings with each other. William Haseltine married my 
father’s oldest sister and their children were of course my own 
cousins. Henry Worcester of Malden was my mother’s own 
cousin on her father’s side and his children were therefore second 
cousins to myself. We had known the Haseltines for many 
years before my mother, my brothers, and myself moved to Bos¬ 
ton from Maine but made the acquaintance of the Malden 
cousins afterwards. 

In the latter family there were two girls a few years older 
than myself, and one evening when I happened to be calling there, 
the younger, Bertha Gordon, suggested that we amuse ourselves 
with a ouija board. This, as most people know, consists of a 
small, heart-shaped wooden “runner” supported on three legs 
and operating upon a board marked with the letters of the alpha¬ 
bet and with the words “yes” and “no” in two comers. The 
■operator, or operators — there are usually two — place the hands 
upon this and if conditions are right the “runner” moves about 
in answer to questions, indicating “yes” or “no” or spelling out 
longer “communications” with one of its three legs. This “run¬ 
ner” would operate for my cousin by herself but not for me. I 
knew this cousin very well, however, and fraud is entirely out 
■of the question. She would ask a question in her usual conver¬ 
sational tone of voice, and the "runner” would then indicate or 
spell out an answer. To me it seemed to move by some volition 
other than mine, my hands following rather than guiding it, 
and at times its answers were contrary to what I had expected. 
Much of what happened I do not now recall, but the following 
items are fixed in my memory in spite of the half century that 
has elapsed. 
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One of my Haseltine cousins was at that time away from 
home, in Portland, Oregon. Bertha was entirely unacquainted 
with him, yet the ouija spelled out his name, John Haseltine, 
correctly. That was, of course, known to me, but the really sur¬ 
prising thing was what followed. The question was asked, "Is 
he well?” and, much to ray astonishment as I was expecting a 
“yes,” the board indicated "no.” "What is the matter with 
him?” “Gripe.” The aftermath of that occurred two weeks 
later when I happened to be calling at the Haseltine home. John’s 
aunt who had brought him up, his mother having died when he 
was an infant, came to the door. "Have you heard from John?” 
I asked. “Yes.” “Is he well?” “OhI yes,” she, answered, 
“He did have a touch of grippe two weeks ago.” Influenza was 
at that time generally called “la grippe.” I should add, too, 
that in spelling the word “grippe” and other words with two 
successive consonants ouija was in the habit of dropping one of 
them. Whether or not this indicates a flair for phonetic spelling 
on the part of the ouija intelligence I do not know, but it has 
been noted by other experimenters. 

But to return to our "sitting.” Shortly after this we began 
to have “messages” from someone who, in answer to our, or 
rather my cousin’s, queries proved to be a girl Inquiry as to 
her reason for communicating elicited the reply "because I 
adore you.” "Whom do you adore?” said my cousin. “John.” 
That was naturally flattering to my vanity, but it shortly oc¬ 
curred to me that it would have applied more appropriately to 
an own cousin who bore the same name as myself except that 
his middle name was Camp instead of Reed. This cousin was a 
tall and attractive youth, a good athlete, favorite with all the 
boys and, though by no means “girl crazy,” highly popular with 
the other sex. Much to the grief of us all he died in 1894 at the 
end of his sophomore year at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. This thought having occurred to me, I passed the 
hint along to Bertha, and on questio ning the "communicant” 
closely as to the middle name of the “John” she “adored” we 
soon got C. The rest of the name came through with difficulty. 
Ultimately this "intelligence” revealed her name as "Carrie 
Goodwin,” the date of her death as 1889, and her former home 
as Bath, Maine, as was to have been expected, John Camp’s 
home having been Bath. 
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From one point of view this has an anticlimax because sev¬ 
eral years later I had a brother living in Mmne make an exam¬ 
ination of the death notices for 1889 in Bath and much later I 
myself examined closely a file of papers in the Bath Public Li¬ 
brary, and no "Carrie Goodwin” was located. 

Comments 

The name of my Haseltine cousin might very well have been 
obtained from my mind, but his state of health could not have 
been since it was contrary to my belief. Nor could it have been 
obtained from anyone present. It is possible of course that we 
have a mere coincidence though that does not appear likely to 
me. If it was not a chance "hit” the only way to explain it on 
purely “natural” grounds is to suppose that the subconscious 
min d of myself or Bertha obtained it from the mind of John 
Haseltine or someone else cognizant of the condition of his 
health. This would make it necessary for us to assume, as did 
Mrs. Garrett (see p. 16), that the subconscious min d is able to 
gather information, not merely from the minds of those present, 
but from the minds of others thousands of miles away and un¬ 
conscious of the fact. 

To many the case of “Caraie Goodwin” would have no in 
terest as long as there seems to have been no such person, but it 
has interest for me from another point of view. I can readily 
understand how the subconscious mind is able to store up mem¬ 
ories of things which have passed from the conscious memory, 
how the conscious part of the mind may later be informed re¬ 
garding them, and even how it may yield up those memories 
itself when the conscious mind is asleep or in trance, but what I 
do not see is how, while one is awake and alert and talking of 
other matters as were Bertha and myself, the subcoiBcipus mind 
can weave these memories together into a coherent pattern and 
deliver them back in apparent total indifference to what the 
conscious mind is doing. Instead of having its value destroyed 
by indications (up to the present time at least) that its construct 
was a pure fiction, the miracle, from the point of view of the sub¬ 
conscious, becomes still greater, though its spiritualistic evi¬ 
dence of course becomes less. Most of us are aware of an under 
stream of thought while we are conversing about other matters 
but this we are conscious of and it has some bearing upon our- 
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selves or our personal interests. A construct of the Carrie 
Goodwin” type has no such bearing and no such interest, less 
indeed in this case for the “sensitive” Bertha ^ who had at that 
time, I think, not met John Camp—than for myself. 

I want to call attention to the fact that in this compara¬ 
tively insignificant episode of which I happen to have had per¬ 
sonal cognizance, we have a large part of the machinery of psychi¬ 
cal experience represented. We have here a psychic, Bertha, who 
was, I believe, as truly a medium within limits as any of the well- 
known mediums whose activities have received so much atten¬ 
tion. The difference is one of degree; not of kind. Not long 
after the experience I have related she gave up amusing herself 
with the “ouija” which, in fact, she had regarded mainly as a 
plaything. Secondly, I represented the non-psychic public who, 
if we have any abilities of the other kind, have had them deeply 
overlaid and very possibly educated out of us. On the purely 
naturalistic viewpoint we may suppose that the subconscious 
mind of .one of us. more likely Bertha’s than mine, drew facts 
from my mind or from the mind of someone else present, but 
also, barring a coincidence, from a person not present in the 
item of John Haseltine’s sickness. Whether or not this “hit” 
happened to be a coincidence, we shall find the other possibility 
illustrated again and again. 

The entrance of “Carrie Goodwin” into the picture contains 
the only suggestion of a discarnate intelligence. We may sup¬ 
pose, if we choose, that Haseltine’s illness was conveyed by such 
an intelligence but there is nothing to prove it. If "Carrie 
Goodwin” could be located and identified, we would have a case 
for spiritualism in the broad meaning of the term, nor is it en¬ 
tirely excluded by our inability to identify her as ever having 
walked the earth. Aside from the possibility that she still 
existed under that name, we may assume “Carrie Goodwin” to 
have been a pseudonym or that the story had been built up by 
one of those mischievous beings of which we read in psychic 
literature. On the naturalistic hypothesis she would be a per¬ 
sonification of the subconscious mind of Bertha or myself, prob¬ 
ably the former though this personalization and coherent con¬ 
struct accompanying it look to me, I must confess, a bit strained 
as an explanation, and we shall find increasing strains put upon 
it as we proceed. 
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As the above incident happened over half a century ago, I 
would not put too much faith upon it if it stood entirely by it¬ 
self although my memory of the items mentioned has remained 
vivid, more vivid than the events of yesterday, because of the 
peculiarity of the experience. I have not touched a ouija board 
from that time to this nor for that matter have I taken part in 
any psychic experiments. I am merely an observer and evalua¬ 
tor, as much of one as it is possible for an observer to be. 









A CASE FURNISHED BY ROBERT DALE OWEN 

This story gives us an experience not unlike my own, one 
which led a son of the famous English reformer Robert Owen to 
become a spiritualist, but he was not a spiritualist at the time 
when it occurred. That he was in his own right a man of excep¬ 
tional ability and outstanding accomplishments is shown by the 
following short account-of him which appeajs in the Encyclo¬ 
paedia Britannica (11th ed.) at the end of the article devoted to 
his father: 

“Robert Dale Owen, the eldest [son] (1801-1877), was for long an able 
exponent in his adopted country [the United States] of his father’s doctrines. 
In 1836-39 and 1851-52 he was a member of the Indiana House of Represen¬ 
tatives and in 1844-47 was a Representative in Congress, where he drafted 
the bill for the founding of the Smithsonian Institution. He was elected a 
member of the Indiana Constitutional Convention in 1850, and was instru¬ 
mental in securing to widows and married women control of their property, 
and the adoption of a common free school system. He later succeeded in 
p^ing 8'state law giving greater freedom in divorce. From 1853 to 1858 he 
was United States minister to Naples. He was a strong believer in spiri¬ 
tualism and was the author of two well-known books on the subject: Footfalls 
on the Boundary of Another World (1859) and The Debatable Land Between 
this World and the Next (1872).” 

What follows is taken from the latter publication and refers 
to an event during Owen’s residence at Naples: 

“On the twenty-fifth of March [1856], I passed the evening with the 

Russian Minister, Monsieur K-. Besides his family there were present 

the Chevalier de F-, Tuscan Minister, and his lady; together with 

several visitors from different parts of the world. During most of the evening 
we spoke English, the Tuscan minister’s wife being from England and another 
lady present from America. 

“Madame K-, a Parisian by birth and a lady of varied information, 

asked me, in the course of the conversation, if I had ever heard of automatic 
writing. I confessed that I had not. Then she expressed her belief that some 
persons had the power of replying, in that way, to questions, the true answers 
to which were unknown to them. 

“ ‘Pardon me,’ said Madame de F-; ‘I am very sure you would not 

say so you were quite convinced that you had proof sufficient; but I 

could not believe anything so wonderful, unle^ I witne^ed it myself.’ 

“ ‘Let us try, then,’ said Madame K-; and the proposal was eagerly 

assented to: each person sitting down, putting pencil to paper and awaiting 
the result. We were all unacquainted with Spiritualism and unbelievers in it. 

“Nothing for some time: then one hand, that of a Mrs. M-, began 

to move, making irregular figures but no words or letters. 
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“Then, at my suggestion that we should test the matter, Madame de F- 

pqlrpd a question: ‘Who gave me these pins?’ —pointing to three large gold¬ 
headed pins that fastened* her dress, and adding: ‘K Mrs. M—-can answer 

that, I shall believe.’ 

“For several minutes that lady’s pencil remained motionless; then, very 
slowly, it executed a few flourishes, finishing by writing out, in a cramped 
and not very legible hand, several words, the last two written backward.^ 

“Madame de F-begged to look at the paper and gazed at it for 

some time, turning pale. 

“ ‘What is it?’ someone asked eagerly. 

“ ‘Magic, if there is such a thing,’ she replied. ‘It reads: “7’/ie one that 
gives you a maid and cook' 

“ ‘How ridiculoxisf’ exclaimed Mademoiselle K-. ‘It is no answer 

whatever to your question.’ 

“ *¥00 not, Mademoiselle?’ rejoined Madame de F-; ‘let me 

teD you the facts. These pins were given to me by my cousin Elizabeth, who 
lives in Florence. At my request she sent me, from that city, a lady’s maid, 
who came into my service ten days since, and a cook who arrived day before 
yesterday.’ 

“The paper was passed from hand to hand, calling forth repeated ex¬ 
pressions of astonishment, which were increased when some one suggested 
that the concluding portion of the flourishes which preceded the writing 
closely resembled a capital E; the initial letter of the donor’s name. 

“]to myself this incident, trifling if it seem, excited far more than astonish¬ 
ment. During several hours of silent reflection, that evening at home, there 
came over me the indescribable emotion that is felt when one first awakes to 
the possibility that there may be experimental proof of pother life. Ere I 
slept I had registered in my heart a vow — ainoe kept — not to rest till I had 
proved this possibility to be a probability or a certainty — or a delusion. 

“Accordingly next day I called on Madame de F-, who had carried 

off the sheet of paper containing a reply which had at first seemed so enig¬ 
matical, but which proved to be so singularly appropriate; and, on stating to 
her that I desired to preserve it for record, she kindly ceded it to me. [Fao 
nimili^ given at side of page.] La reply to an inquiry on my part, she stated, 
in emphatic terms, her conviction that the circumstances alluded to in the 
mysterious writing were not — indeed, could not be — known except to her 
own family. It was but a few weeks, she reminded me, since she herself arrived 
in Naples. Her cousin was unknown here, even by name; she herself had 
never mentioned her to any one in the city; much less alluded to the fact that 
the gold pins were her gift. But, in addition, she had never spoken to any 
one outside her family circle, about the servants who had recently arrived; 
or whence they came, or who sent them. And finally she stated that she had 

but just made the acquaintance of Mrs. M-, having only exchanged 

cards with her. 

iLet any one try to write even two such words backward, and he will 

-discover the great difficulty of doing so. It should be added thatMrs.'M- 

was not only without experience in Spiritualism, but prejudiced against it. 
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“Intimately acquainted as I am mth the circumstances of tbis case, to 
say nothing of the character and standing of the parties concerned, I am jus¬ 
tified in asserting unqualifiedly that, whatever else the solution, collusion and 
deception are out of the question. 

“But, the facts accepted, how strange were the deductions! Restricting 
myself to commonly-received data, I fotmd nothing that approached a satis¬ 
factory solution. 

“It was thus I reasoned the matter with myself. Had the reply to Madame 

de F-’s question been merely the name of her cousin, the donor of the 

pins (Elizabeth), it would have been equally relevant but much less surprising. 

We should probably have ascribed it to chance. Or, as Madame de F- 

was doubtless, at that time, thinking of her cousin’s name, we might have re¬ 
garded it only as an example of a word thought of by one person, and uncon¬ 
sciously reflected (if that be the proper expression) from the min d of another; 
a phenomenon with which all vital magnetizers are familiar (even if they can¬ 
not explain it), and one of the reality of which Cuvier himself indicates the 
possibility {Anaiomie Campane, tome ii, p. 117). 

“But the results I had obtained went much farther than this and were of 
a far more complicated character. 

“I inquired of Madame de F-whether, at the time she put her ques¬ 

tion and was expecting a reply, she was thinking of the fact that her cousin 
had sent her two servants. She replied, that, very certainly, such a thought 
had not crossed her mind. Of course, if she had been asked who sent her the 
servants in question, she would readily have replied that her cousin had done 
so. But, in that case, the question would have called up the idea. As it was, 
the fact, though wiihin her knowledge, was not present to her mind. If she 
herself had been required to answer her own question, she would doubtless 
have replied to it in a straightforward, simple manner, as: ‘My cousLu Eliza¬ 
beth;’ or using some similar expression. We cannot imagine that she would 
have gone out of her way to tell us that ‘it was the same person who had sent 
her a maid and a cook.’ 

“Then what thinking entity was it, which thus called up, out of the latent 

stores of Madame de F-’s memory, this dormant idea? What occult 

intelligence went out of its way to answer her question after this roundabout 
fashion? Who selected the une^qiected form of reply? 

“At first 1 scrupled about assuming that there was any external personality 
concerned. But a little reflection convinced me that if I dismissed that idea, 
I was shifting, not solving, the difficulty. For the question then recurred in 
another shape: What agency determined the special character of an answer 
thus indirect and far-fetched, yet strictly relevant and accurate? 

“And then (I went on to reflect) without assuming a personal entity, how 
are we to explain results that are never presented to us except as the mental 
operations of a sentient being; such as selection of appropriate facts from among 
many stored away in the memory, perception of the connection of these facte 
with a question which did not apparently refer to them, pertinent application 
of the selected fficts to frame a truthful reply; nay, even an apparent inten¬ 
tion, by giving to that reply an out-of-the-way and unlooked-for turn, to 
prove to us the presence of a reasoning and intelligent ag^t? 
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“I was unable to answer these questions then; and, e»:ept on the spiritual 
hypothesis, I am unable, after fifteen years’ experience to offer any rational 
explanation today. 

“Probably most of those who assisted at the e3q)eriment I have recorded 
went away moved to simple wonder only; perplexed for the time, but ere a 
month had passed, forgetting, in the passing excitement of some fresh novelty, 
both wonder and perplexity; or at most, perhaps, relating now and then, to 
incredulous listeners of a winter evening, that very odd coincidence about 
three gold pins and a maid and a cook. 

“Tb me its lessons are still as fresh as on the day I received them. Th^ 
preceded, and induced, a course of study that eventually changed the whole 
feelings and tenor of my life.*’ (pp. 282-6) 

Comments 

From the sketch of Mr. Owen’s life it is plain that our 
authority for the above incident is of the highest character. No 
second rate intelligence could leave such a record behind him. 
The correctness of the report he gives is therefore not to be 
doubted. Coincidence may also be ruled out. Coincidences of 
this kind simply do not occur. 

If there was fraud it would have to be pinned upon Madame 
M., but, as Madame de F. had but recently arrived in Naples 
and knew Madame M only through an exchange of cards ac¬ 
cording to her testimony, we must assume a stratagem on 
Madame M’s part which would be understandable enough if 
she were a recognized medium being put to the test or known 
to have psychic ability and with- a reputation to uphold. In 
either case, however, it would seem difficult to account for her 
knowledge of the intimate details of Madame de F’s life, while 
that lady was entirely unaware of the fact. If she did have such 
knowledge, it seems reasonable to suppose that, instead of dis¬ 
playing it in this roundabout way, she would have given the 
name of Madame de F’s cousin at once. If this was deception, 
it was undoubtedly more effective in the way it was presented, 
but it assumes a background of skilled preparation of which there 
is not the slightest suggestion in the entire affair. Owen asserts 
of the company assembled “we were all unacquainted with 
Spiritualism and unbelievers in it,’’ and specifically of Madame 
M that she “was not only without ejqjerience in Spiritualism, 
but prejudiced against it.” We must then suppose that Madame 
M lied, and of that there is no particle of evidence. 
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Note that it was not Madame M who suggested the experi¬ 
ment but Madame K, while Madame de F expresses incredulity. 
Was Madame M in collusion with Madame K? And what 
reason had Madame M or Madame K to conceal the fact if 
Madame M had psychic power? No money was at stake, and 
apparently no psychic reputation. If any of those present was 
a psychic or a sleight-of-hand performer, it would have been 
natural to make an exhibition of such powers for the entertain¬ 
ment of the company and to enjoy the compliments naturally 
forthcoming. That would have been the human nature of it. 
But neither at that time nor on any future occasion it would 
seem did Madame M come forward to accept the compliments 
of her friends. The case for fraud can be maintained only on 
assumptions for which there is not a shred of evidence — except 
the stubborn and totally unscientific assertion that the occur¬ 
rence was otherwise impossible. 

At the very least telepathy and clairvoyance, one or both, 
must be brought into the picture. We must then assume that 
the information contained in Madame de F’s mind, although not 
in her consciousness at the time, was communicated in this 
way to the mind of Madame M, or that Madame M, again un¬ 
consciously to herself, drew the information from the mind of 
Madame de F’s cousin Elizabeth and, so far as we know, without 
her conscious knowledge either. Without question subcon¬ 
scious minds treasure up memories of quantities of things not 
immediately present in the conscious mind, but again we have a 
right to ask through what process do those minds make use of 
such knowledge in coherent answers to questioiK without the 
knowledge of the conscious mind of the same individual? That 
is a major problem when we are dealing with communications 
through the subconscious. Unless it can be shown conclusively 
in cases like the above that the subconscious mind does so, we 
shall be forced to admit that some other mind, incarnate and 
conscious or discarnate and conscious, does. 


A CASE FROM THE WRITINGS OF 
WILLIAM STAINTON MOSES 


William Stainton Moses was one of the leading spiritualists 
of his day. He was born at the village of Donnington, in Lin¬ 
colnshire, England, Nov. 5, 1839, his father being head master 
of the Grammar School there. These facts and the following 
information I quote from the biography prefixed to the eleventh 
edition of “Spirit Teachings” (London, 1933). 

“His education,” this narrative continues, “was commenced at the school 
of which his father was Principal, and was afterwards continued with a private 
tutor, who, impressed by his great abilities, strongly urged Mr. Moses to 
send his son to a public school. IBs advice was acted upon, and in August, 
1855. young Stainton Moses, then in his 16th year, was placed at the Gram¬ 
mar School at Bedford. Here he remained for nearly three years, winning 
golden opinions from all the masters on account not only of his brilliant abili¬ 
ties but also of his conspicuous industry, regularity, and general attention to 
all his duties. In one term alone be carried off four prizes: snd shortly before 
he left be was elected to one of the two exhibitions which had been founded in 
connection with the school. On leaving, he received from the Head Master 
testimonials of the most flattering nature, speaking in high terms of the very 
rapid progress he had made in all departments of study, and also of the uni¬ 
form excellence and correctness of his school conduct. 

“From Bedford, Stainton Moses went to Exeter College, Oxford, which 
he entered at the commencement of Michaelmas term, 1858. His college life 
was in every way as successful as his school life had been, and great hopes were 
formed by all connected with him that at the end of his Oxford career he 
would take the highest honors open to him. This, however, was not to be — 
overwork gradually told upon him, but he refused to rest or in any way re¬ 
lax his studies; and so, sad to relate, on the very day before the commence¬ 
ment of his last examination his health gave way completely, and he broke 
down, absolutely worn out in mind and body.” (p. v) 

After recovering in some measure he traveled on the European 
Continent, and returning to England finally took his degree at 
Oxford in 1863 at the age of 23. A very successful curacy fol¬ 
lowed in the Established Church at Maughold on the Isle of 
Man, and another at St. George’s, Douglas, on the same island. 
The latter was followed by positions in the church at Langton 
Maltravers in Dorsetshire, and in the diocese of Salisbury. Re¬ 
moving to London he accepted an appointment as English Mas¬ 
ter in University College School and continued a successful 
career as educator until iU-health compelled his resignation. 
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In the meantime, through Dr. Stanhope Speer, who had at¬ 
tended him during his illness, he became acquainted with spiri¬ 
tualism although both of them were at first pronounced agnostics. 
Mrs. Speer, having read Owen’s “Debat^able Land,” during 
an illness was profoundly impressed by it and induced Moses to 
make a thorough study of the new movement which he had 
hitherto regarded as mere trickery and fraud. In 1872, after 
attending a series of visits on a medium named Williams, Dr. 
Speer and Moses were convinced that some great truth lay be¬ 
hind mediumistic manifestations. Soon afterwards similar 
powers began to be shared by Moses and from that time on, both 
as medium and as promoter of the movement, his life was prac¬ 
tically wrapped up in spiritualism. He took an active interest 
also in the formation of the Society for Psychical Research and 
was connected with the Psychological Society of Great Britain. 
In 1884 he was instrumental in founding the London Spiritualist 
Alliance and was its first president. For the last few years of 
his life be was the editor of the spiritualist publication Light. 
His “communications,” including,those in the work from which 
we are to draw incidents, “Spirit Teachings,” usually took the 
form of automatic writing. He died Sept. 5, 1892. 

I now quote the following from “Spirit Teachings,” pages 
31-32: 

“On May 22nd, [18731, I was writing on quite another subject when the 
message broke off, and the name of Thomas Augustine Ame was written. It 
was said that he had been brought into relation with me through his cormec- 
tion with a son of Dr. Speer’s, a pupil of mine, who displayed great musical 
ability. 

“I was at this time greatly impressed with the character of the automatic 
writing and with the information given. I inquired at once if I could ascer¬ 
tain from Ame, through the medium of the spirit Doctor, who was writing, 
any precise facts as to his life. The request was at once complied with, there 
being no interval between my question and the reply. The date of his birth 
(1710); his school (Eton); his instructor in the violin (Festing). His works, 
or at any rate some eight or nine of them; the fact that 'Rule Britannia’ was 
contained in The Masque of Alfred;'and a number of other minute particulars 
were given without the least hesitation. Profoundly astonished at receiv¬ 
ing such a mass of information, foreign not only to my mind in its details, but 
utterly foreign to my habit of thought — for I know absolutely nothing about 
music, and have read nothing on the subject — I inquired how it was possible 
to give information so minute. It was said to be extremely difficult, possiWe 
only when an extremely pa^ive and receptive state in the medium were se- 
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cured. Moreover, spirits were said to have access to sources of information 
so that they could refresh their imperfect recollection.” 

Comments 

The information given by Moses regarding Ame may be 
confirmed by turning to any first class encyclopaedia. The 
Britannica (11th ed.) gives him a complete column which begins 
as follows: 

“Ame, Thomas Augustine (1710-1778), English musical composer, was 
bom in-I^ndon on the 12th of March 1710, his father being an upholsterer. 
Intended for the legal profession, he was educated at Eton, and afterwards 
apprenticed to an attorney for three years. His natural inclination for music, 
however, proved irresistible, and his father, finding from his performance at 
an amateur musical party that he was already a skilful violinist, furnished 
him with the means of educating himself in his favourite art. On the 7th of 
March 1733 he produced his first work at lincoln’s Inn Fields theatre, a 
setting of Addison’s Rosamond, the heroine’s part being performed by his 
sister, Susanna Maria, who afterwards became celebrated as Mrs. Cibber.” 

The same article tells us that he composed, or had a hand in 
the composition of, about twenty-four musical eflforts — operas, 
music to accompany songs, etc. — and amon g them 

“In 1740 he wrote the music for Thomson and Mallet’s Masque of Alfred, 
which is noteworthy as containing the most popular of all airs — 'Rule, 
Britannia'!” 

The only item not confirmed is the name of his instructor 
on the -violin, Festing, but there is no reason to doubt Moses is 
correct in that also. 

Stainton Moses’s character at once throws out of court any 
claim that in repeating his e3q)erience he lied, and we must also 
accept his disclaimer of a knowledge of music. Willy niily we 
are therefore driven again to the subconscious mind to account 
for his knowledge of Arne. On that hypothesis we are to sup¬ 
pose that Moses had read the facts reproduced, or perhaps had 
heard them from a son of Dr. Speer as mentioned in the script. 
The “spirit Doctor,” who supplied the inf ormation would then 
have been the subconscious mind of Moses himself, but since, 
after having the facts brought up to his consciousness, he still 
does not remember that he ever heard them, we may perhaps 
suppose “Doctor,” i.e. Moses’s subconscious, drew the informa¬ 
tion from the mind of his musical pupil. ’ That would be less 
probsible from a naturalistic point of view since it would assume 
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that one person’s subconscious can draw material from the 
memories of others and presumably without the knowledge of 
those others. However, as we have already seen, there appear 
to be other cases which can be accounted for only on that sup¬ 
position. 

Regarding the identity of “Doctor,” the problem again pre¬ 
sents itself as to why, if he was merely another part of Moses’s 
personality, he represents himself as a distinct being, and why 
we have several that we must explain in that way. Why is 
“Doctor” here speaking, but sometimes “Prudens” and “Rec¬ 
tor” and still more often “Imperator”? We must also assume, 
not merely that the levels of Stainton Moses’s mind represented 
by these names stored memories that had gone completely from 
his consciousness or were never there, or made use of the mem¬ 
ories of others, but, again, that they were able to weave those 
memories into consistent messages and return them to him 
without any conscious collaboration on his part. If there are 
parts of our personality which act in this way and are apparently 
uncontrolled by the part we recognize as ours, their behavior 
might well be an occasion for anxiety. 

Moreover, we learn elsewhere that “Imperator” often ex¬ 
pressed beliefs utterly contrary to those held by Moses on the 
conscious side of his existence. The following citations illustrate: 

“I was not content (with what had been already said], and took time to 
consider what had been written. It was very contrary to any opinions 1 then 
held ... I objected to what had been said, that such a creed could not be 
acknowledged es Christian by any member of the Christian Church, that it 
was contradictory to the plain words of the Bible; and that such views ap¬ 
peared even to be the subject of special denimciation as those of Anti-Christ. 
Moreover, I suggested that such vaguely beautiful views, as I admitted them 
to be, had a tendency to take the backbone out of faith.” (p. 72) 

“Though I had studied theologies long and deeply, I had nofby any means 
studied the various systems with a view to pick holes in them. But now T 
was confronted with a totally new view, and one which seemed to me to 
strike at the root of much that I had previously accepted as de fide.” (p. 80) 

The issue here is clearly between the subconscious miud^lus 
clairvoyance and telepathy and “discarnate intelligenc|!es,” 
otherwise spirits. 


A CASE FURNISHED BY WILLIAM T. STEAD 

This communication is given on the authority of a noted 
British journalist and reformer William Thomas Stead who was 
born in 1849 and died in 1912. As in previous cases, I gather 
! items regarding his life from the Encyclopedia Britanmca: 

I ’‘[He] was the son of a Congregational minister. He went to school at 

J Wakefield, but was early apprenticed in a merchant's office at Newcastle-ou- 

1 Tyne; he soon gravitated, however, into journalism, and in 1871 became 

1 editor of the Darlington Northern Echo. In 1880 he went to London to be 

I assistant editor of the Pall Mall Gazette under John Morley, and when the 

j latter retired be became editor |(1883-1889). Up to 1885 he had distinguished 

I himself for his vigorous handling of public affairs, and his brilliant modernity 

I in the presentation of news. He introduced the ‘interview,’ made a feature 

I of the Pall Mall ‘extras’ . . . and his enterprise and originality exercised a 

potent influence on contemporary journalism and politics.” 

In 1885 Stead undertook a campaign to show up. the traffic 
in women that was then taking place under a law which 

“declared that any child of thirteen years of age was legally competent to 
consent to her own seduction,” and “also refused to allow little girls under 
eight to give evidence against the monsters who had outraged them, Oin the 
ground that the victirns were too yoimg to understand the nature of an oath” 
(“My Father,” by Estelle W. Stead, p. 142). 

A law already passed by the House of Lords was before the 
Commons “to raise the age of consent from thirteen, to sbcteen, 
to allow children under eight to give evidence as to their assail¬ 
ants, and to stiffen the law against abduction and the traffic in 
vice” (Ibid., 142). But it was known that there was no chance 
of its passage unless someone took drastic action in its behalf 
and that was what Stead did. He went in disguise into the 
regions where this abominable traffic was taking place, proved 
that it existed and published the facts in a series of articles in 
the Pall Mall Gazette entitled “The Maiden Tribute of Modern 
Babylon.” These raised a storm, not only in England but 
throughout the world, in the wake of which Commons was forced 
to pass the reform bill. However, it so happened that in. the 
course of his investigations Stead had unwittingly violated 
technically the law he was advocating, and in revenge his op¬ 
ponents were able to bring him to trial, have him convicted, and 
sentenced to imprisonment for three months. Here the writer 
of the Britanuica article is unjust when he says “his enthusiasm 
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carried Mm too far,” unless he means that one should be gov- | 

erned entirely by selfish considerations. The aflfair did indeed ] 

make it necessary for Stead to withdraw from the Pall Mall I 

Gazette, but Ms own reaction was otherwise. He says: “I was I 

sent to gaol on Nov. 10th, 1885, and every tenth of November \ 

since then has been as a Red-Letter Day in my life, and will be 
so until I die” (“My Father,” 140). The rest of Ms life was de¬ 
voted to worthy causes, such as the promotion of peace, and, in 
conjunction with Cecil Rhodes, in naeasures to bring cl(»er to¬ 
gether the two great English-speaking nations. In brief, I may 
add that this is not the kind of man who lies. 

After becoming convinced of the veridical character of psycMc 
phenomena, Stead promoted causes connected with that belief 
with Ms usual abounding energy and much of his later life was 
devoted to an effort to found a permanent “Bureau” wMch 
should act as a means of communication between the natural 
and spiritual worlds. My selection from among the supernormal 
e^eriences he describes is taken from “After Death; a Personal 
Narrative,” a new and enlarged edition of “Letters from Julia” 
which had been printed some time before. TMs volume ap¬ 
peared under the editorsMp of Ms daughter Estelle W. Stead. 

The following, however, is from Stead’s own preface: 

“I may make the prefaratory remark that I have what is called the gift 
of automatic writing. By that I mean that I can, after making my mind 
passive, place my pen on paper, and my hand will write messages from friends 
at a distance; whether they are in the body or whether they have experienced 
the change called death, makes no difference. 

“The advantage of obtaining such automatic messages from a friend who 
is still on this side of the grave is that it is possible to verify their accuracy 
by referring to the person from whom the message comes. I may say, in 
order to avoid misapprehension, that in my case the transmitter of the mes¬ 
sage is seldom conscious of having transmitted it, and is sometimes surprised 
and annoyed to find that his unconscious mind had sent the message.” (pp. 
xvi—xvii) 

Here follows an incident illustrating the point, and be con¬ 
tinues: 

“I may say that since then, for a period of fifteen years, I have been and 
am still, in the habit of receiving similar automatic messages from many of 
my friends. In some the percentage of error is larger, but as a rule the mes¬ 
sages are astonishingly correct. This system of automatic telepathy from 
friends who are still in their bodies and who are in sympathy with me is for 
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me as well established as the ejdstence of electric telegraphy, or any other 
fact capable of verification every day. 

“The next question is whether this system of automatic telepathy between 
the living — which corresponds to wireless telegraphy on land can be ex¬ 
tended to those who have crossed the river of death — an extension which 
corresponds to the transmission of Marconigrams across the Atlantic. 

“Upon tMs point,” be proceeds to say, “I will again relate 
my own experience,” and he goes on to tell of two friends, one 
in fact being “Julia,” who “were as devoted to each other as 
sisters.” Julia having died, according to the story appears twice 
before her Mend as what might be called a wraith. Stead con¬ 
tinues: 

“Her friend told me about the second visit, and asked me if I could get a 
message from Julia. I offered to try, and next morning, before breakfast, in 
iny own room my hand wrote a very sensible message, brief, but to the point. 
I asked for evidence ^ to the identity of the transmitter. My hand wrote: 
‘Tell her to remember what I said when l^t we came to Minerva,’ I pro¬ 
tested that the message was absurd. My hand persisted and said that her 
friend would understand it. I felt so chagrined at the absurdity of the mes¬ 
sage that for a long time I refused to deliver it. When at last I did so her 
friend exclaimed, ‘Did she actually write that?. Then it is Julia herself, and 
no nnstake.’ ‘How,’ I asked, bewildered, ‘could you come to Minerva?’ 
‘Oh,’ she replied, ‘of course you don’t know anything about that. JuUa 
sho^^y before her death had bestowed the pet name of Minerva upon Miss 
WiDard, the founder of the Women’s Christian Temperance Union, and had 
,given her a brooch with a cameo of Minerva. She never afterwards called her 
anything but Minerva, and the message which she wrote with your hand was 
substantially the same that she gave to me on the last time when Minerva 
and I came to bid her good-bye on her death-bed.’ 

“Here again there was a slight mistake. Minerva had come to her in¬ 
stead of Julia going to Minerva, but otherwise the message was correct. 

“I then proposed that I should try for more messages. My friend sat at 
one end of a long table, I sat at the other. After my hand had written an¬ 
swers to various questions, I asked Julia, as another test of her identity, if 
she could use my hand to call to her friend’s memory some incident in their 
mutual lives of which I knew nothing. No sooner said than done. 
a “My hand wrote: ‘Ask her if she can remember when we were going home 

V together when she fell and hurt her spine.’ ‘That fills the bill,’ I r^arked, as 

! I read out the message, ‘for I never knew that you had met with such an 

I acddent.’ Looking across the table, I saw that my friend was utterly be- 

i wildered. ‘But Julia,’she objected, ‘I never hurt my spine in my life.’ ‘There.’ 

i said I, addressing my hand reproachfully, ‘a nice mess you have made of it! 

I Tonly asked you for one out of the thousand little incidents you both must 

j have been through together, and you have gone and written what never 

I happened.’ 
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“Imperturbably my band wrote, T am quite right; she has forgotten.’ ! 

‘Anybody can say that,’ I retorted; ‘can you bring it back to her memory?* ! 

‘Yes,’was the reply. ‘Glo ahead,’I answered;‘when was it?’ Answer:‘Seven j 

years ago.’ ‘Where was itP’ ‘At Steeator, in Illinois.’ ‘How did it happen?* j 

‘She and I were going home from the office one Saturday afternoon. There ! 

was snow on the ground. When we came opposite Mrs. Bull’s hoTJse she i 

slipped her foot on the kerbstone and fell and hurt her back.’ When I read 
these messages aloud her friend reclaimed, ‘Oh, that’s what you mean, Julial ^ 

I remember that quite well. I was in bed for two or three, days with a bad j 

back; but I never knew it was my spine that was hurt’.’’ (pp. xviii-xxi) i 

Comments j 

In these communications, if we reject “JuKa” as a discarnate | 

spirit, we must suppose that what purports to be “Julia” is 
Stead's subconscious self and that the said subconscious self 
gathered its information from the friend’s mind unbeknown to 
her — or possibly from some individual more remote. If that is 
the case, we must again assume that the subconscious mind has 
almost unlimited powers of this kind and that it may inform 
itself out of the minds of men and women who are utterly un- i 

conscious of the fact. But why does it persist in personalizing 
itself? 


r 
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A CASE FURNISHED BY SIR OLIVER LODGE 

The most prominent name that suggests itself when either 
psychical research or spiritualism is mentioned is probably that 
of Sir Oliver Lodge, the great British physicist. Like other 
eminent men who have adopted an affirmative attitude regard¬ 
ing mediumistic phenomena opponents love to picture him as an 
bonest but naively simple individual who has been duped by 
clever sleight-of-hand performers. Yet Houdini quotes Sir 
Conan Doyle as having said, “Lodge is too damned scientific 
(A Magician among the Spirits,” p. 208), which seems to in¬ 
validate that accusation. While it is not my present intention 
to attempt a blanket defence of Sir Oliver, there are incidents in 
“Raymond” that adverse critics will have'some difficulty with 
and from among these I select one to which Lodge has devoted 
an entire chapter, “The Group Photograph.” 

Raymond, the youngest son of Sir Oliver and Lady Lodge, 
was killed on September 14, 1915, in Flanders during World 
War I. From here on I quote: . 

“The first reference to a photograph taken of him with other men was 
made by [the medium Vout) Peters at M.F.A.L.’s fi.e. his mother’s] first 
sitting with Peters, in Mrs. Kennedy’s house, on 27 Sept6mber 1915, thus:— 
“Extract from M.FA.L.'8 anonymous sitting with Peters on 27 September 
1915: 

“ ‘You have several portraits of this boy. Before be went away you 
had got a good portrait of him — two — no, three. Two where he is alone 
and one where he is in a group of other men. He is particular that I 
should tell you of this. In one you see his walking-stick’—(“Moonstone” 
[the control through Peters] here put an ima^ary stick under his arm). 

“We had single photographs of him, of course, and in uniform, but we 
did not know of the existence of a photograph in which he was one of a group; 
and M.F.A.L. was sceptical about it, thinking that it might well be only a 
shot or guess on the part of Petws at something probable. But Mrs. Ken¬ 
nedy (as Note-taker) had written down most of what was said, and this 
record was kept, copied, and sent to Mr. [J. Arthur] Hill in the ordinary 
course at the time. 

“I was myself, moreover, rather impressed with the emphasis laid on it 
— ‘he is particular that I should tell you of thh’— and accordingly made a 
half-hearted inqpiiry or two; but nothing more was beard on the subject for 
two months. On Monday, 29 November, however, a letter came from Mrs. 
Cheves, a stranger to us, mother of Captain Cheves of the R.A.M.C., who 
had known Raymond and had reported to us concerning the nature of his 
wound, and who is still doing good work at the Front [“Raymond” was pub¬ 
lished in 1916]. ' 
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“Mrs. Cheves’s welcome letter ran as follows — 

“ ‘28 November 1915 

“ ‘Dear Lady Lodge. — My son, wbo is M.O. to the 2nd South Lancs, 
has sent us a group of ofBcers taken in August, and I wondered whether you 
knew of this photo and had had a copy. If not may I send you one, as we 
have half a dozen and also a key? I hope you will forgive my writing to ask 
this, but I have often thought of you and felt so much —• Sincerely yours 

“ ‘B. P. Cheves* 

“M.F.A.L. promptly wrote, thanking her, and asking for it; but fortu¬ 
nately it did not come at once. 

“Before it came I (O.J.L. [i.e. Sir Oliver]) was having a sitting with Mrs. 
Leonard alone at her house on 3 December; and on this occasion, among 
other questions, I asked carefully concerning the photograph, wishing to get 
more detailed information about it, before it was seen. It should be under¬ 
stood that the subject was not introduced by Mrs. Leonard or her control. 
The previous mention of a photograph had been through Peters. It was I 
that introduced the subject through Mrs. Leonard, and asked a question; 
and the answers were thus reported and recorded at the time — the typing 
out of the sitting being all done before the photograph arrived: — 

“Extract from the Record of 0. J. L.’s Sitting with Mrs. Leonard, 3 
December 1915 

“(Mrs. Leonard’s child-control, Peda, supposed to be speaking, and 
often speaking of herself in the third person.) 

“FEDA. — Now ask him some more. 

"0.J.L. — Well, he said something about having a photograph taken with 
some other men. We haven’t seen that photograph yet. Does he want to 
say anything more about it? He spoke about a photograph. 

Yes, but he thinks it wasn’t here. He looks at Feda, and he says, 
it wasn’t to you, Feda. 

“O.J.L. — No, he’s quite right. It wasn’t. Can he say where he spoke of it? 

“He says it wasn’t through the table. 

“O.J.L. — No, it wasn’t. 

“It wasn’t here at all. He didn’t know the person that he said it 
through. The conditions were strange there — a strange house. (Quite 
true, it was said through Peters in Mrs. Kennedy’s house during an anony¬ 
mous sitting on 27th September.) [See p. 47] 

“O.J.L. — Do you recollect the photograph at all? 

“He t.hinks there were several others taken with him, not one or 
two but several. 

“O.J.L. — Were they friends of yours? 

“Some of them, he says. He didn’t know them all, not very well. 
But he knew some; he heard of some; they were not all friends. 

“O.J.L. — Does he remember how he looked in the photograph? 

“No, he doesn’t seem to think so. Some were raised up round; he 
was sitting down, and some were raised up at the back of him. Some 
were standing, and some were sitting, he thinks. 
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“O.J.L. — Were they soldiers? 

“He says yes — a mixed lot. Somebody called C was on it with 
him; and somebody called R — not bis own name, but another R. K,K,K, 
— he says something about K. 

“He also mentions a man b pginniTig with B — (indistinct mutter¬ 
ing something like Berry, Burney — then clearly) but put down B. 
“O.J.L. — I am asking ^out. the photograph because we haven’t seen it yet. 
Somebody is going to send it to us. We have heard that it e^dsts, and 
that’s all, 

(While this is being written out, the above remains true. The 
photograph has not yet come.) 

He has the impression of about a dozen on it. A dozen, he says, 
if not more. Feda thinks it must be a big photograph. 

“No, he doesn’t tbiok so, he says they were grouped close together. 
“O J.L. — Did he have a stick? 

“He doesn’t remember that. He remembers that somebody 
wanted to lean on him, but he is not sure if he w^ taken with some one 
leaning on him. But somebody wanted to lean on him he remembers. 
The last what he gave you, what was a B, will be rather prominent in that 
photograph. It wasn’t taken in a photographer’s place. 

“O.J.L. — Was it out of doora? ..■ 

“Yes, practically. 

“FEDA (sotto voce). — What you mean, ‘yes practically’; must have 
been out of doors or not out of doors. You mean ‘yes,’ don’t you? 

“Feda thinks be means ‘yes,’ because he says ‘piactit^y.’ 

“O.J.L. •— It may have been a shelter. 

“It might have been. Try to show Feda. 

“At the back be shows me lines going down. It looks like a black 
background, with lines at the back of them. (Feda here kept drawing 
vertical lines in the air.) 

“There was, for some reason, considerable delay in the arrival of the 
photograph; it did not arrive till the afternoon of December 7. Meanwhile, 
on December 6, Lady Lodge bad been looking up Raymond’s Diary, which 
had been returned fiom the Front with his kit, and found an entry: — 

“ ‘24 August. — Photo taken.’ 

(A statement will follow to this effect.) 

“Now Raymond had only had one ‘leave’ home since going to the Front, 
and this leave was from 16 July to 20 July. The photograph had not been 
taken then, and so he could not have told us anythiug about it. The ex¬ 
posure was only made twenty-one days before his death, arid some days may 
have elapsed before he saw a print, if he ever saw one. He certainly never 
mentioned it in his letters. We were therefore in complete ignorance con¬ 
cerning it; and only recently had we normally become aware of its existence. 

“On the morning of 7 December another note came from Mrs. Cheves, in 
answer to a question about the delay; and this letter said that the photograph 
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was being sent off. Accordingly I (O.J.L.), thinking that the photograph 
might be coming at once, dictated a letter to go to Mr. Hill, recording roughly 
my impression of what the photograph would be like, on the strength of the 
communication received by me from ‘Raymond’ through Mrs. Leonard; and 
this was posted by A. E. Briscoe about limch-time on the same day. . . . 
My statement to Mr. Hill ran thus: — 

"Copy of whal was written by O.J.L. to Mr. Hill tJMut the Photograph on the 
Morning of Tuesday, 7 December i9d5 

“ ‘Concerning that photograph which Raymond mentioned through Peters 
[saying this: “One where he is in a group of other men. He is particular 
that I should tell you of this. In one you see his walking-stick"] *, he 
has said more about it through Mrs. Leonard. But he is doubtful about the 
stick. What he says K that there is a considerable number of men in the 
photograph; that the front row is sitting, and that there is a back row, or 
some of the people grouped and set up at the back; also that there are a 
dozen or more people in the photograph, and that some of them he hardly 
knew, that a B is prominent in the photograph, and that there is also a C; 
that he himself is sitting down, and that there are people behind him, one of 
whom either leant on his shoulder, or tried to. 

“ ‘The photograph has not come yet, but it may come any day now; so I 
send this off before I get it. 

" ‘The actual record of what was said in the sitting is being typed, but the 
ed>ove represents my impression of it.', 

“The photograph was delivered at Mariemont between 3 and 4 p.m. on 
the afternoon of 7 December. It was a wet afternoon, and the package was 
received by Rosalynde, who took the wet wrapper off it. Its size was 12 by 9 
inches, and was an enlargement from a 5 by 7 inch original. The number of 
people in the photograph is twenty-one made up as follows: — 

“Five in the front row squatting on the grass, Raymond being one of 
these; the second from the right. 

“Seven in the second row seated upon chairs. 

“Nine in the back row standing up against the outside of a temporary 
wooden structure such as might be a hospital shed or something of 
that kind. 

“On pvpmining the photograph, we found that every peculiarity men¬ 
tioned by Raymond, unaided by the medium, was strikingly correct. The 
walking-stick is there (but Peters had put a stick under the arm, which is 
not correct), and in connection with the background Feda had indicated ver¬ 
tical lines, not only by gesture but by saying ‘lines going down,’ as well as 
‘a black background with lines at the back of them.’ There are six conspicu¬ 
ous nearly vertical lines on the roof of the shed, but the horizontal lines in 
the background generally are equally conspicuous. 

“*This bit not written to J.A.H., but is copied from Peters’s sitting of 
which Mr. Hill had seen the records.” — Lodge. 
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“By ‘a mixed lot,’ we understood members of different Companies — not 
I all belonging to Raymond’s Company, but a collection from several. This 

1 must be correct, as they hre too numerous for one Company. It is probable 

! that they all belong to one Regiment, except perhaps one whose cap seems 

[ to have a thistle badge instead of three feathers. 

I “As to ‘prominence,’ I have asked several people which member of the 

! group seemed to them the most prominent; and except as regards central 

1 position, a well-lighted standing figure on the right has usually been pointed 

! to as most prominent. This one is ‘B,’ as stated, namely. Captain S. T. 

! Boast. 

I “Some of the officers must have been barely known to Raymond, while 

I some were his friends. Officers whose names begin with Bv with C, and with 

j R were among them; though not any name beginning with K. The nearest 

approach to a K-sound in the group is one beginning with a hard C. 

1 “Some of the group are sitting, while others are standing behind. Ray- 

j mend is one of those sitting on the ground in front, and his walking-stick or 

I regulation cane is lying across his feet. 

“The background is dark, and is conspicuously lined.- 

“It is out of doors, close in front of a shed or military front, pretty much 
as suggested to me by the statements made in the ‘Leonard’ sitting — what 
I called a ‘shelter.’ 

I- “But by far the most striking piece of evidence is the fact that someone 

I sitting behind Raymond is leaning or resting a Band on bis shoulder. The 

I photograph fortunately shows the actual occurrence, and almost indicates 

that Raymond was rather annoyed with it; for his face is a iittie screwed up, 

I and his bead has been slightly bent to one side out of the way of the man’s 

I arm. It is the only case in the photograph where one man is leaning or rest- 

i ing his hand on the shoulder of another, and I judge that it is a thing not un¬ 

likely to be remembered by the one to whom it occurred.” 

[Confirmatory statements follow from Raymond’s mother, A.E. Bristow, 
Prof. Lodge’s Secretary, and Rosalynde Lodge.] 

“Note by 0. J. L. 

“In answer to an inquiry, Messrs. Gale & Polden, of Aldershot and Lon¬ 
don, the firm whose name was printed at the foot of the photograph, in¬ 
formed me that it was ‘from a negative of a group of Officer? sent to us by 
Captain Boast of the 2nd South Lancashire Regiment’; and having kindly 
}■ looked up the date, they further tell me that they received the negative from 

Captain Boast on 15 October 1915. 

I “It will be remembered that information about the existence of the photo¬ 

graph came through Peters on 27 September — more than a fortnight, there¬ 
fore, before the negative reached England. . . . 

“Further Information about the Photograph 
"Extract from a letter by Captain Boast from the Trenches, 
dated 7 May 1916, to Mrs. Case, and lenl me to see 

“ ‘Some months ago (last summer) the Officers of our Battalion had their 
photo taken. . . . You see, the photographer who took us was a man who 
had been shelled out of house and home, and as he had no means of doing the 
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photos for us, we bought the negatives, and sent them along to be finished in 
Englemd.’ 

"A later Letter from Captain Boasl 

“In answer to a special inquiry addressed to Captmn Boast at the Front, 
he has been good enough to favor me with the following letter: — 

“ ‘iO July i9i6 

“ ‘Dear Sir. — Your letter of 4 July has just reached me. The proofe of 
the photographs referred to were received by me from the photographer at 
Reninghelst two or three days after being taken. To the best of my belief, 
your son saw the proofs, but I cannot now say positively. I obtained par¬ 
ticulars of requirements from the officers forming the group, but the photog¬ 
rapher then found he was unable to obtain paper for printing. I therefore 
bought the negatives and sent them home to Gale & Polden. In view of the 
fact that your son did not go back to the trenches till 12 September 1915, it 
is highly probable that he saw the proofs, but he certainly did not see the 
negatives. — Yours faithfully. 

(Signed) Sydney T. Boast’ 

“It thus appears that Raymond had probably seen a proof of the photo¬ 
graph, but that there were no copies' or prints available. Consequently 
neither we, nor any other people at home, could have received them; and the 
negatives were only received in England by Gale & Polden on IS October 
1915, after Peters had mentioned the existence of the photograph, which be 
did on 27 September 1915. 

“I obtained irom Messrs. Gale & Polden prints of all the accessible photo- j 

graphs which bad been taken at the same time. The size of these prints j 

was 5 by 7 inches. j 

"I found that the group had been repeated, with slight variations, three 
times — the Officers all in the same relative positions, but not in identically 
the same attitudes. One of the three prints is the same as the one we bad 
seen, with someone's hand resting on Raymond’s shoulder, and Raymond’s 
head le anin g a little on one side, as if rather annoyed. In another the hand 
had been removed, being supported by the owner’s stick; and in that one 
Raymond’s head is upright. This corresponds to his uncertainty as to whether 
he was actually taken with the man leaning on him or not. In the third, 
however, the sitting officer’s leg rests against Raymond’s shoulder as he 
squats in front, and the slant of the head and slight look of annoyance has 
returned. 

“(These two additional photographs were reproduced.] Their merit is in 
showing that the leaning on him, mentioned by ‘Raymond’ through Feda, 
was well marked, and yet that he was quite right in being imcertain whether 
he was actually being leant on while the photograph was being taken. The 
fact turns out to be that during one exposme he was not. It was, so to speak, 
lucky that the edition sent us happened to show in one form the actual leaning. '; 

“SUMMAHY I 

“Concluding Note fay O. J. L. i 

“As to the evidential value of the whole communication, it will be ob- I 

served that there is something of the nature of cross-correspondence, of a I 
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simple kind, in the fact that a reference to the photograph was made through 
one medium, and a description given, in answer to a question, through an¬ 
other independent one. 

“The episode is to be [was to be of course] published in the Proceedings of 
the S.P.R. for 1916, and a few further facts or comments are there added. 

' “The elimination of ordinary telepathy from the living, except imder the 
far-fetched hypothesis of the unconscious influence of complete strangers, 
was exceptionally complete; inasmuch as the whole of the information was 
recorded before any of us had seen the photograph. 

“Even the establishment of a date in August for the taking of the photo¬ 
graph, as mentionpH first in Mrs. Cheves’s letter and confirmed by finding an 
entry in Raymond’s Diary, is important, because the last time we ever saw 
Raymond was in July. 

“To my mind the whole incident is rather exceptionally good as a piece 
of evidence; and that ‘Raymond’ expected it to be good evidence is plain 
from Peters’s (‘Moonstone’s’) statement, at that first reference to a photo¬ 
graph on 27 September, namely, ‘He is particular that I should tell you of 
this.’ (This sentence it probably was which made me bok out for such a 
photograph, and take pains to get records soundly made beforehand.) Our 
complete ignorance, even of the existence of the photograph, in the first 
place, and secondly the delayed manner in which knowledge of it normally 
came to us, so that we were able to make provision for getting the super- 
normally acquired details definitely noted beforehand, seems to me to make 
it a first-class case. While, as to the amount of cqindd^ce between the 
description and the actual photograph, that surely is quite beyond chance 
or guesswork. For not only are many things right, but practically nothing is 
wrong. 

“CALENDAR 


“20 July 1915 
“24 August 1915 

“14 September 1915 
“27 September 1915 

“15 October 1915 

“29 November 1915 


“3 December 1915 


Raymond’s last visit home. 

Photograph taken at the Front, as shown by 
entry in Raymond’s private Diary, but not 
mentioned by him. 

Raymond’s death. 

I^eter’s (‘Moonstone’s’) mention of the photo¬ 
graph as a message from ‘Raymond.’ 

Negative sent with other negatives by Capt. 
Sydney T. Boast, from the Front in Flanders, 
to Messrs. Gale & Polden, Aldershot, for 
printing. 

Mrs.' Cheves wrote spontaneously, saying that 
she bad a group-photograph of some 2Dd 
South Lancashire Officers, which she could 
send if desired. 

Feda’s (Mrs. Leonard’s) further description of 
a photograph which had been mentioned 
through another medium, in answer to a 
direct question addressed to ‘Raymond.’ 
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“6 December 1915 M.F.A.L. found an entry in Raymond’s Diary 

showing that a photograph had been taken 
on 24 August. 

“Morning of 7 Dec. 1915 To make sure, O.J.L. wrote to J.A.H. his im- 

impression of the photograph before it came. 
“Afternoon of 7 Dec. 1915 Arrival of the photograph. 

“Evening of 7 Dec. 1915 The photograph was shown to the home mem¬ 
bers of the family, and ex<umned by O.J.L.” 

(PP. 105-116) 

Comments 

To prove that fraud entered into this case we must assume 
(a) that a proof of the group picture fell into the hands of some¬ 
one whom Houdini would class with that underground mutual 
intelligence system between mediums which he tells us of and 
that it was transmitted from Flanders to Mr. Peters who used 
it and then passed it on to Mrs. Leonard, or (b) that two sinister 
agents of this kind obtained copies and transferred them inde¬ 
pendently to Mr. Peters and Mrs. Leonard, or (c) that Peters’s 
“communication” was a mere lucky guess and the agent com¬ 
municated with Mrs. Leonard only. In the last case the agent 
may have obtained his material in Flanders or in England, and, 
if in England, presumably while the negatives were in the hands 
of Gale & Polden. 

Any one of these explanations of course assumes dishonesty 
on the part of one or both of the mediums. I do not know much 
about Peters, but Mrs. Leonard, who under this supposition 
would have been the major offender, enjoyed a high reputation 
not only as to her abilities but as to her character. 

My second point is, why should such an elaborate scheme 
have been concocted in connection with a photograph of the 
kind described when all England bad its mind on a bitter and 
serious struggle? There would have been no point in such a 
plot until after Raymond’s death which no one could have fore¬ 
seen, and any plot involving Peters would have had to be hatched 
suddenly after the date of Raymond’s death, September i4th, 
because the seance with Peters was on the 27th. The Spiritual¬ 
ist underground must either have had very wide ramifications 
at the time or unusual luck in having had a representative in 
immediate contact with Raymond on the 14th. He must also 
have been exceedingly expeditious in getting his proofs across 
to England. No prints were then made and the negatives could 
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I ' not of course have been abstracted and returned without the 

knowledge of the printers. 

Assuming that the hypothetical emissary did accomplish 
I that feat, Peters seems to have made very poor use of his inside 

I information since all he can tell Lady Lodge is that a group 

photograph with Raymond in it existed and that in one exposure 
he has a walking-stick which the “control” erroneously indicates 
to have been held by Raymond under his arm. It is true that 
minor errors increase one’s confidence in communications of this 
kind, but are we to suppose that, in the interest of the profession, 
Peters confines his information to a few suggestive notes and 
I just enough suggestive error and turns over the great “killing” 

i to Mrs. Leonard? 

If the agent merely contacted Mrs. Leonard, we must sup¬ 
pose that Peters’s mention of the group photograph was a lucky 
guess. If this is what took place, why was it necessary for Sir 
Oliver to open the subject by virtue of the “lucky guess”? Why 
did not Mrs. Leonard open the subject herself? Was this again 
strategic coyness on Mrs. Leonard’s part? Is the slowness with 
which she supplies details another manifestation of it, and, as 
Peters is supposed to have done, did she dilute it with a selected 
modicum of error — supplying the names “Berry” and “Burney” 
instead of Boast, and giving the initial letter of one officer’s 
name as K when there was ho officer among them with a name 
beginning with KP But here, you see, we have another difficulty. 
The “agent” must not only have purloined a proof of the picture 
but also learned something about the names of the individuals 
photographed, or were these simply guesses? That might have 
been the case, but there is one thing it will not explain, namely, 
the fact that he knows that the most prominent man in the 
photograph — as stated by “Feda,” Mrs. Leonard’s “control,” 
supposedly quoting Raymond — had a name beginning with B 
j though Feda is unable to reproduce the name itself. Since, on 

the fraud theory, Mrs. Leonard is supplied with all the informa¬ 
tion the agent has, how is it that he knows only the first letter 
of the man’s name and not the whole name? Must we construct 
another f^y story and assiuhe that the “agent” has caught 
the initial sound of Capt. Boast’s name and failed to get the 
rest or has absolutely forgotten it? 
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In brief, the fraud theory compels us to assume an “agent” 
behind the scenes who has concealed his identity so successfully 
that there is not the slightest suspicion of his existence except to 
support a prejudice, that, supposing such a person to exist, 
either he has placed a proof of the group photograph in the hands 
of Mr. Peters and Mrs. Leonard, or in the hands of Mrs. Leonard 
alone, and Mr. Peters and Mrs. Leonard are such clever per¬ 
formers that they introduce the data drawn from that photo¬ 
graph gradually with enough vagueness and enough minor 
errors to make their story appear more plausible or that Peters’s 
guess happens to be so happy as to fit into Mrs. Leonard’s inside 
information with astonishing perfection. When these remarkable 
coincidences are topped by the agent’s performance in convey¬ 
ing along with the proof of the group picture the initial letter of 
the most conspicuous individual’s name and only the first letter, 
we have a chain of suppositions that, if founded on fact, would 
put the authors of a modern mystery thriller to the blush. 

A fairy story like the above falls of its own weight, but we 
have still a question as to whether we have here a case of tele¬ 
pathy and clairvoyance or the interposition of discarnate intel¬ 
ligences. From what we know of the former it is quite possible 
to suppose that one or both of the mediums obtained knowledge 
of the photograph in that way, but, if so, why was it necessary 
to acquire it through imaginary personalities, Raymond and 
Moonstone and Raymond and Feda? The medium Mrs. Gar¬ 
rett, as we have seen, came to the conclusion that her own “con¬ 
trol” instead of being a spirit might be part of her own subcon¬ 
scious mind, and something similar might have been true of 
Moonstone and Feda, though why these “controls” show such 
temperamental differences is a problem. And if we dispose of 
them in this way, what shall we do with “Raymond” who is 
able to convince Sir Oliver and Lady Lodge of his ideritity with 
the Raymond they had lost? While it is possible to conceive of 
immediate’ “controls” like Moonstone and Feda as inner levels 
of the medium’s own mind, the appearance of other personali¬ 
ties, in some cases far more than one, is not so easily explained. 
Considering the diversity they display, one must admit, on the 
supposition that they are creations of the subconscious, huge 
dramatic potentialities in that obsciure faculty and a remarkable 
taste for impersonations. 
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In the course of his cricitism of psychic phenomena Houdini 
quotes Margaret Deiand as saying of Sir Oliver Lodge (work 
not cited): 

“By following his career, one familiar with the psychology of deception 
will see that he has been an extremely 'easy mark’ (“A Magician among the 
Spirits,” pp. 205-6.) 

No doubt Sir Oliver, like the rest of us (and not excluding 
Houdim himself), was victimized at times, but if this remark is 
supposed to apply to “Raymond” it was incumbent upon his 
critic to prove deception in the case of Mrs. Leonard, and the 
other mediums Lodge mentions, and, in the case of a sitting con¬ 
fined to the Lodge family (see Chapter IV), to point out which 
member of the family deceived the rest and how. The fact is 
simply this. Harry Houdini discovers fraudulent practices in 
certain physical mediiuns and with some plausibility assumes it 
in aU, but, entirely without proof, extends his accusations to 
other mediums where bis special knowledge is practically useless 
and his judgment without value. 
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A CASE FURNISHED BY DR. ISAAC K. FUNK 

This incident along with much other material hearing on the. 
psychic problem was published by Dr. Isaac K. Funi. of the 
well-known publishing firm of Funk & Wagnalls in a volume en¬ 
titled “The Widow’s Mite and Other Psychic Phenomena” 
(New York, 1904). He had been a student in this field for very 
many years. The story is as follows: 

“In the early part of February, 1903, having heard of a woman in Brook¬ 
lyn who every Wednesday evening gave spiritualistic ‘sittings’ to her famUy 
and a few invited guests, I requested a mutual friend of the family and my¬ 
self, Mr. Irving S. Roney, a gentleman who has long been in the employment 
of Funk & Wagnalls Company and who has the confidence of ua all, to secure' 
for me an invitation to attend several of these meetings. I found the family 
plain, intelligent folks, in humble circumstances; the medium a delicate lady 
of sixty-eight years, of little school education, refined in manners. Tlie family 
is composed of this lady, a son of thirty-five years of age, and a brother of 
fifty-eight years. The woman is a widow, and the brother a widower whose 
three children died many years ago. The controls report themselves to be 
three in number; a daughter of this broths by the name of Mamie, who 
died at the age of seven, and a friend of one in the circle by the name of George 
Carroll, and a son of the medium by the name of Amos. 

’’The sittings are a kind of prayer-meeting, a weekly reunion of the family, 
‘living and dead,’ and have so been held, I am told, every Wednesday for 
over four years. No charge of any sort whatever is made, nor is there any 
collection taken. The communications are believed to be by direct or inde¬ 
pendent speech and by raps, with lights occssionally appearing on the cur¬ 
tains. The medium says that she knows nothing whatever of what takes 
place during the sittings, being lost in trance. The voices are of a great 
variety; I counted in a single evening as many as twenty — some apparently 
the voices of children, and others of middle-aged persons and of old men and 
women; a few of these are the voices of Indians, and one of a jolly, typical, 
Virginian negro. Each voice maintains its individuality during the evening 
and from one evening to another. Listening very closely, I was never able to 
detect any confusion of the voices, except on one occasion in the voices of 
Mamie and the negro, Aunt Eliza. When attention was drawn to this, Aimt 
Eliza explained that she and Mamie were much of the time together, and 
that she sometimes fell into the habit of talking ‘like them folks I like.’ This 
explanation fitted in with the theory that I was inclined to adopt from the 
first, that the mediumship in this circle was an excellent case of secondary 
personality, not of spirit control. The brother and son of the medium were 
always at the circle and in sight, so that there was no coDusion possible on 
the part of any of these members of the family. 

“The medium at these sittings sat behind a curttun in the dark, A dim 
light in a comer of the room in which we sat, controlled from the cabinet, 
made objects about us faintly visible — by it with a little straining of my 
eyes I could tell the time by my watch. The bedroom in which sat the medium 
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opened into the kitchen. The conditions were not at all of a test kind. It 
was all ‘upon honor.’ After considerable investigation, however, and fuller 
acquaintance with the family, 1 am morally certain that this confidence in 
the integrity of the medium and family at the time of this mite incident was 
not misplaced. The greater part of the communications claim to come from 
departed members of the family, especially to the brother; this brother is a 
man of hard common sense who seems much affected by the communications, 
especially those purporting to come from his little seven-year-old daughter 
and from his deceased wife. In addition to the above facts, the absence of 
any apparent advantage to the medium or her family that would come from 
any trick, as no effort, up to the time of my visit, was made to secure sitters 
and no money directly or indirectly given, make it hard to think that there 
is any intended deception. 

“The conclusion that this mediumship was a remarkably good casl£ of 
secondary personality was almost fixed in my mind, up to the time that I 
had the singular experience which I give below. 

“On my third visit I was quite tired, ,and sat rather quietly during the 
entire evening listening to the talk between the cabinet and tho sitters — of 
the sitters there were fewer than a dozen. About eleven o’clock the control 
named ‘George,’ in bis usual strong masculine voice* abruptly asked: 'Has 
any one here got anything that belonged to Mr. Beecher?’ There was no 
reply. On his emphatic repetition of the question, I replied, being the only 
one present, as 1 felt sure, who bad ever had any immediate acquaintance 
with Mr. Beecher, 'I have in my pocket a letter from Rev. Dr. Hillis, Mr. 
Beecher’s successor. Is that what you mean?’ 

“The answer was: ‘No; I am told by a spirit present, John Rakestraw, 
that Mr. Beecher, who is not present, is concerned about an anci^t coin, 
“The Widow’s Mite.’’ This coin is out of its place, and should be returned. 
It has long been away, and Mr. Beecher wishes it returned, and he looks to 
you doctor, to return it.’ 

“I was considerably surprised, and asked: ‘What do you mean by saying 
that he looks to me to return it? I have no coin of Mr. Beecher’s!’ 

“ T don’t know anything about it except that I am told that this coin is 
out of its place, and has been for a number of years, and that Mr. Beecher 
says you can find it and can return it.’ 

“I remembered then that when we were making ‘The Standard Diction¬ 
ary.’ some nine years jiefore, I had borrowed from a gentleman in Brooklyn 
— a close friend of Mr. Beecher’s, who died several years ago — a valuable 
ancient coin known as ‘The Widow’s Mite.’ He told me that this coin was 
worth some hundreds of dollars, and, imder promise that I would see that 
it was returned to the collection where it belonged, he would loan it to me. 
Altho a member of Dr. Richard S. Storrs’s church, this gentleman remained 
a conspicuous friend of Mr. Beecher all through the famous trial which 
so severely tested the loyalty of many of Mr. Beecher’s friends. 

“I said to the control, ‘The only “Widow’s Mite” that has ever been in 
my charge was one that I borrowed some years ago from a gentleman in 
Brooklyn; this I promptly returned;’ to wliich the control replied: . 
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“ ‘This one has not been returned.’ And then, after a moment’s silence, 
he said: ‘Do you know whether there is a large iron safe in Plymouth Church?* 

“I answered: ‘I do not.’ 

“He said: ‘I am impressed that this coin is in a large iron safe, that it has 
been lost sight of; it is in a drawer in this safe under a lot of papers, and that 
you can find it, and Mr. Beecher wishes you to find it.’ 

“I said: ‘Do you mean that this safe is in Plymouth Church?’ 

“He said ‘I don’t know where it is. I am simply impressed that it is in a 
large iron safe in a drawer under a lot of papers, and has been lost sight of 
for years, and that you can find it, and Mr. Beecher wishes you to find it. 
That is all that I can tell you-’ 

“The next day when I went to New York I thought over this curious com¬ 
munication about ‘The Widow’s Mite.’ I was certain the coin had been re¬ 
turned, but the insistent statement that it had not been returned and the 
curious fact that such an unusual piece of money should have been so posi¬ 
tively mentioned, all impressed me very strongly. During the day my 
brother, who had been the business manager of ‘The Standard Dictionary,’ 
called at my editorial rooms. I asked him, without telling him anything of 
the incident of the night before, if he remembered ‘The Widow’s Mite’ which 
we had used in the illustration of the dictionary. He said that he did, and, 
in reply to my (Question as to what he bad done with it, he replied; ‘I returned 
it.’ ‘To .whom?' 1 asked. He said: ‘I don’t know the man, but I returned it 
to the person from whom you said you had borrowed it.’ To ray cross-ex¬ 
amination be repeated again and again that he was certain that it bad been 
returned. 

“In the afternoon, at our business conference, Mr. Wagnalls, the vice- 
president of our company, and Mr. E. J. Wheeler, the editor of The Literary 
Digest, being present, I told them of my curious experience. Mr. Wagnalls 
said: ‘I never heard that you had borrowed such a coin.’ Mr. Wheeler, who 
is particularly skeptical of ‘spirit communications,’ playfully remarked: 
‘Well, now find that coin, and it will be a good test.’ I said, haif-Jestingly, 
‘All right’; and, tapping the bell, called in the cashier and asked him: 'Do 
you remember an old coin called “The Widow’s Mite” which was in our 
possession during the making of the dictionary?’ He replied that he did, that 
it was given to him by Mr. B. F. Funk, and he was under the impression that 
it had been returned to its owner. I asked: ‘Are you sure of this?’ He said: 
‘I believe it has been so returned.’ I told him to go to the large iron safe (we 
have two safes in the cashier’s office), and have his assistant help him see 
whether that coin was anywhere in the safe. In about twenty minutes one 
of his assistants into the office, and handed me an envelope in which 
were two ‘Widow’s Mites,’ The envelope had been found in a little drawer in 
the large iron sc^fe under a lot of papers, where it had lain forgotten for a number 
of years. 

“In pvamining the two coins and also the plate of illustrations in the dic¬ 
tionary, it was found that we had used for reproduction the smaller and 
lighter colored one. The other was much blacker. I concluded that the light 
one was the gen\iine widow’s mite, for I remembered that we had sent both 
to the curator of the Philadelphia Mint, who was an expert on ancient coins. 


nnit had asked him kindly to let us know which of the two was genuine. I 
instructed Mr. B., F. Funk, the business manager of the Dictionary Depart¬ 
ment, to follow the information of this expert in making the coin-plate, and 
up to the'time of this interview with the control I had thought that this in¬ 
struction had been carried out. We determined at once to make further test 
of this curioiK intelligence by seeing whether the control could tell which of 
the two coins should be returned. So we agreed to keep the whole matter to 
ourselves, not telling even the cashier our reason for the inquiry. 

“On the following Wednesday evening I attended this same Brooklyn 
circle. 

“Toward the close of-the stance ‘George’ began talking, I said to him: 
‘George, you remember the request you made of me last Wednesday evening?’ 

“He at once replied: ‘Yes, about the coin, the widow’s mite?’ 

“ ‘There are two of them; now, George, can you tell me which of the two 
is the right one?’ 

“Without an instant’s hesitation he answered: ‘The black one.’ 

“I was certain that the lighter one was the correct coin, as that was the 
one we had used in the Dictionary. I asked him whether he was sure that it 
was the black one. His reply was instant: ‘Certainly.’ Then I asked whether 
he coiild teD me to whom it was to be returned. He said that he could not 
tell, but he thought it was to be returned to some place in Connecticut, but 
he did not know for sure. I asked him whether he could tell me from whom 
I had received it. He said that it belonged to some friend of Mr. Beecher's. 
I xrisbed to know what friend, if he could give me the name. He said that he 
could not, hut that be was shown a picture of a college, that he did not know 
what this meant unless that this man had been connected with a large school, 
I said: 

“ ‘Where tocated?’ 

“ ‘In Brooklyn.’ 

“ ‘What part of Brooklyn?’ 

“ 'On the Heights.’ 

“ ‘A gentlemen’s school or a ladies’ school?’ 

“ ‘A ladies’ school.’ 

“This information about the owner of ‘The Widow’s Mite’ wm all cor¬ 
rect as far as it went, for the gentleman from whom I had got it was Prof. 
Charles E. West, who was, at ^e time that I had borrowed lie coin and had 
been for many years, at the head of a ladies’ high-school on the Brooklyn 
Heights. But the curious thing was that so much could be told of the details 
and yet the namR of the owner of the coin could not be given, nor could I be 
told with any certainty where Mr. Beecher desired the coin to be sent. The 
answer to my repeated questions on these two points was at this sitting and 
two future sittings: T can not tell you; I do not know; for some r^on Mr. 
Beecher does not tell.’ 

“At a circle with another medium the following week, I asked these same 
questions of Mr. Beecher, who was said to be present. I was told by the 
control that Mr. Beecher said that he was not concerned about the return of 
the coin; what he was concerned about was to give me a test Hiat would 
prove the certainty of communication between the two worlds, and since 
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that has been accomplished in my finding the coin, he cared nothing further 
about it. In the conversation at this second circle I had spoken of the findin g 
of a coin through another medium. This clew vitiated somewhat the evi¬ 
dential value of this later interview as a test. 

“After receiving the surprising answer from the control, George, that it 
was ‘the black coin’ which was the correct one, I sent both coins again to the 
Philadelphia mint, without giving them any indication or clew of what had 
taken place, simply requesting to know which of the two coins was the genuine 
‘Widow’s Mite.’ The reply that came back was as follows: 

“ ‘Mint Service, 

“ ‘Office of Superintendent, U. S. Mint, 

“ ‘Philadelphia, Pa., March 11, 1903. 

“ ‘Funk 4 Wagnalls Company, 

“ 'SOLa^ayeUe Place, New York. 

•“ ‘Gentlemen: Our best authority on Jewish coinage is the book by Fred¬ 
eric W. Madden, M.R.S.L., assistant in the Department of Coir^ and Medals, 
British Museum. He describes the larger of the two pieces as having a center 
knob, surrounded by six stars or lobes, in which is written in Jewish csharac- 
ters the name, when translated — Jehonathan Hamelik or King Jehonathan 
The reverse contains the figure of an anchor. The time of this kind is given 
as that cif Alexander Jannaeus as 105 B.C. to B.C. 73. 

“ ‘The second and smaller piece is evidently a copy, made at a compara¬ 
tively recent date, of a coin representing a somewhat later date than the first 
piece, the obverse of which is filled with Jewish characters representing, when 
translated, “Jonathan the High Priest and the Confederation of the Jews.” 
written within a wreath of laurel or olive. The reverse has two cornucopias 
and a poppy bead with a dotted circle, and its time not later than 78 B.C. 

(Signed) Albert A. Norris 

Acting Superintendent.’ 

“It was the second and smaller coin that we had used by mistake in the 
dictionary; the larger is the ‘black coin’ and the one that we should have used, 
and which we have ordered on the above information to be substituted in the 
dictionary plate in the next edition. 

“The envelope containing the two coins when found was sealed, and on it 
were written these words; 

“ ‘Mr. Raymond: The Widow’s mite — please put in vault for safekeeping. 
Value $125. (Signed) B. F. 

“ ‘This envelope conteins two wddow’s mites — shekel, half shekel, and 
denarius.’ 

“Nothing else was written on the envelope, but in the preface to the dic¬ 
tionary there is this statement, speaking of the illustrations: ‘The Widow’s 
Mite (which was engraved from an excellent original coin in the possession of 
Prof. Charles E. West of Brooklyn, N. Y.).’ Unfortunately, few people read 
the preface to a dictionary. Mr. Roney and even Mr. Wagnalls can not re¬ 
member to have ever read this statement in the preface. Mr. Roney was the 
only person besides myself in the circle who was likely to know of my con¬ 
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nection with this ‘Widow’s Mite.’ Mr. Roney is one of the most truthful 
men I have ever met — in my judgment incapable of falsehood or trick. I 
give his affidavit below, and add that Mr. Roney never has anything to do 
with the safes in the cashier’s department, and that there is not the least like¬ 
lihood that he could have known of the fact of this coin’s presence in the safe 
— a fact unknown to myself and unremembered by the cashiers. No one is 
allowed access to these safes except the officers of the company and the 
cashiers.” (pp. 157-165) 

There follow affidavits from Mr. Roney, Mr. B. F. Funk, 
Business Manager of the Dictionary Department, the cashier 
H. L. Raymond, arid the assistant cashiers H. Tibbs, and P. 
Turner, from Mr. Wagnalls, and from Mr. C. W. West, son of 
the owner of the coin. The last is the only one that it is neces¬ 
sary to quote: 

“ ‘New York, April 6,1903. 

“ ‘My dear Dr. Funk: As sole executor of the estate of the late Dr. Charles 
E. West, I beg to acknowledge receipt from you this day of the copper coin 
known as “Widow’s Mite,” which many years since was loaned by Dr. West 
to you for the purpose of use in illxistrating the plate of coins contained in 
Fujik & WagnallB Dictionary; and I wish to add, that so far as I can be cer¬ 
tain of anything that passed in my father’s mind since bis loan of this article, 
I am sure that be supposed that it bad been returned by you to him, as you 
until of late supposed you bad returned it. 

“ ‘As executor of my father’s estate, I felt so certain that this coin had 
been returned that it never occurred to me to make inquiry of you whether 
it was in your possession. The extraordinary method by which your posses¬ 
sion of it was divulged has made a strong impression upon my mind, as it 
must upon aB who have become acquainted with the facts, end 1 can assure 
you now that my intoition is to preserve the coin in the family, associated as 
it is with the very extraordinary occurrences leading to your delivery of it 
to me, so long as that family shall continue to exist. 

(Signed) G. W. West.’ ” 

Dr. Funk adds: 

"Mr. West assures me that no other members of his father’s family knew 
of the loan of this coin or of its absence from its place in the collection. 

“It should also be mentioned that the elder Mr. West and I were members 
of the same club, and dined together probably not fewer than fifty times from 
1893 to the time of his death. This fact, and the fact that he did not in all 
years speak to me of the coin, shows how completely he had forgotten 
about my having it. The son informs me that after his father’s death he, as 
administrator, sold the coin collection for some $17,000, and that he does not 
know its present possessor. He also says that he and his father vedued the 
coin at $2,500.” (pp. 167-8) 

Very important is the Brooklyn medium’s statement ob¬ 
tained some time later and reproduced in Dr. Funk’s appendix. 
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It is in a footnote ‘which, along with Dr. Funk’s accompanying 
explanation, is as foEows: 

“A Professor of one of the European Universities asks me why I did not 
get a statement from the medium in reference to this incident. It did not 
seem to me necessary to do so, but after ba'ving been asked the question I re- 
guested a statement from the medium. I received the following from her, 
duly signed, but with the request that I do not publish her name and address, 
as she is not a professional medium and does not like publicity. Professor 
James H. Hyslop has visited this medium with me, and knows both her name 
and address. 

“The Statement of the Brooklyn Medium 

“ T most solemnly declare before Almighty God that I never knew, be¬ 
fore the night of the stance at my house in which “The Widow’s Mite” was 
talked about, that the Funk & Wagnalls Company had borrowed from any¬ 
body a coin of this character or of any other character. 

“ T never knew that they had used such a coin in the making of their 
Dictionary. 

“ T never heard of the coin’s whereabouts, directly or indirectly. 

“ T do not remember to have ever heard of such a man as Prof. Charles 
E. West. 

“ 'The entire matter was wholly new to me when I was told about it 

afterward.’ Signed, - 

(p. 493) 

On pages 168-169 Dr. Funk adds the following 

“Points to Observe 

"1. I believed the coin had been returned. This was not a case of/or- 
getfalness, as my belief was based on the natural thought that my instructions 
for its return had been carried out. 

“2. Mr. B. F. Funk’s belief that the coin had been returned was also not 
a case o(forgetfulness, as he too believed that his instructions had been obeyed. 

"3^ Mr. Raymond’s, the cashier’s, belief was a case of forgetfulness. He 
intended to return it but foigot to do so. 

“4. Neither of the assistant cashiers knew anything about the coin. 
They tell me that they now remember some three years ago to have seen the 
envelope, but that they knew nothing whatever about the contents except 
what was written on the envelope; they knew nothing of the coins having 
been used in the making of the dictionary and nothing of the h^tory of our 
possession of them. 

“5. The cashiers alone knew the combinations of the two safes. 

“6. The cashier’s department is a single room about thirty feet by fifteen 
feet. 

“7. While the safes are open there is always at least one of the cashiers 
in this room. 

“8. Mr. Roney was the only person at the seance with whom I had any 
previous acquaintance. 
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“9. Mr. Roney declares to me that he never saw [the] inside of the two 
safes in the cashier’s department, and says in his affidavit he never had heard 
that we had had such a coin in our possession or that we had used such a 
coin in the making of the dictionary. 

“10. On careful inquiry I am assured that there is not the slightest ac¬ 
quaintance between any of the cashiers and the medium or her family; they 
live widely apart in the crowded city of New York. 

“11. Both Mr. B. F. Funk and myself believed that we had used the 
West omn in the making of the dictionary plate, and we had no thought or 
suggestion from any source to the contrary until the information came through 
the spirit control that the correct coin — the black coin — was the one we 
had not used and then we were sure that the spirit control was in error. We 
did not yield this point until after we had received the above-mentioned 
letter from the Philadelphia Mint. 

“12. No talk or question, not a word, led up to the direct inquiry from 
the control about the coin, and this is true also as to the questions and answers 
as given which made mention of the black coin as the one to be'retumed. 

“13. All efforts failed to secure from iJte spirit control on three succeed¬ 
ing evenings the name of the person from whom the coin was borrowed and 
the name of the person to whom it wag to be returned.” 

He gives these as 

“Possible Explanations 

“1. Fraud. 

“11. Coincidence. 

“III. Telepathy and clairvoyance — covering hypnosis, trance, sublim¬ 
inal personality, etc. 

“IV. Spirit communication. 

“No explanation explains that does not cover in a reasonable way all of 
the facte involved." (pp. 169-170) 

Dr. Funk then takes these up in order and adds some in¬ 
formation in reply to certain questions, after which he asked 
their opinions as to the probable explanation jfrom “a number 
of the leading psychologists and other students in different 
parts of the world who were thought to be interested in psychic 
phenomena.” 

“Copy of Questions 

“First Question; In view of all the facte, would you r^ard/raut? on the 
part of some one as a probable solution? 

“Second Question: Is coincidence a solution within the range of probabili¬ 
ties?” 

“Third Question: Is there, in your judgment, any reasonable theory of 
the existence of subconscious faculties that would explain all of the facts? 

“Fourth Question: Is the hypothesis of spirit communication a possible 
solution?” (p. 176) 
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He states that he received a large number of answers and of 
these he has printed forty-two which, he says, “fairly repre¬ 
sent all.” Dr. Funk gives a brief tabulation of the results on 
page 177. Of the 42, thirteen suggest fraud or some form of de¬ 
ception as at least a partial explanation; 3 incline to coincidence; 
11 to subconscious activities of the mind; 10 give “spirits” as a 
total, partial, or possible explanation, and 7 are not willing to 
express an opinion except that 2 definitely reject the spirit 
hypothesis, and one resorts to ridicule. The totals exceed 42 
because some suggest alternative explanations. About 16 of 
of them exclude the “spirit hypothesis” because they do not 
believe in spirits, or because they do not believe in the pos¬ 
sibility of communications with spirits even if spirits exist, or 
because “spirit communications” contravene some real or sup¬ 
posed law of nature. 

In view of the complex nature of this experience it is sur¬ 
prising that anyone should have explained it by coincidence nor 
can it be said that those who rule out spirits as possibilities 
are speaking as scientists because, whatever their private be¬ 
liefs, they did not know that there are no spirits or that spirits 
cannot communicate with human beings on earth or that they 
had not communicated in this particular case. Six or seven 
favor spirit intervention above everything else and most of 
these are known widely for their positive stand on the subject. 
If fraud is eliminated one scientist is willing to consider the 
spirit hypothesis. Two would then fall back on subconscious 
faculties, and some of those who appeal to these latter are nega¬ 
tively inclined towards any resort to spirits. Thomas J. Hudson, 
noted as the author of “The Law of Psychic Phenomena,” 
naturally favors the subconscious theory in this case over all 
others. Max Wentscher, Professor of Philosophy at the Uni¬ 
versity of Bonn, Germany, treats the possibility of spirit com¬ 
munication less negatively than many of the rest. He says: 

“Fraud is not a probable explanation and coincidence is very improbable. 

“The solution may be looked for in the direction of subconscious faculties: 
the physical phenomena (nerve currents, etc.) accompanying the subcon¬ 
scious psychical phenomena (especially those related to memory) are trans¬ 
mitters of physical effects from one individual to the other. 

“One cannot easily prove that the hypothesis of spirit communication is 
impossible. But it is much too adventurous and is too far removed from all 
facts and relations scientifically demonstrated to be adhered to merely be¬ 
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cause one cannot find some other satisfactory explanation. There are still 
many things that we do not at this hour know.” (p. 494) 

Here we begin to sense a more perfect expression of the 
scientific attitude, I think, but it is not surprising to find it 
reaching its maximum in the answer sent by Willieim James, the 
famous Professor of Psychology at Harvard University. 

“T regard fraud as an improbable hypothesis, and, if the circumstances 
are completely reported, not seriously to be considered. 

“ ‘The improbabilities of an accidental coincidence grow with the number 
of details which coincide. The medium hit so many details in reference to 
this “Widow's Mite” that the probabilities of her success being altogether 
accidental are very small. It is difficult to measure the improbability mathe¬ 
matically, but common sense will consider it almost infinitely great in this 
case. 

“ ‘In view of the many recent proo& that our “subconscious self” may 
often know what our conscious self is ignorant of, it is possible that the me¬ 
dium (bad her subconscious mind been in communication with the cashier’s 
subconsciouB mind) might have thus known that the coin had never been sent 
back. The greater genuineness of the darker coin, if it were not a pure coin¬ 
cidence, might have been similarly gathered from other minds at a distance. 
It is obvious that in the case under discussion subconscious mind-reading 
would have to go beyond the actual sitters at the “stance.” 

“ ‘The hypothesis of spirit communication is undoubtedly a possible one 
and simpler than any other, provided one supposes the spirits in question to 
have been tremendously inhibited in their communications. This is a neces¬ 
sary inference from the gaps and guesses which the facts they reported ex¬ 
hibited.’ ” (pp. 178-9) 

Comments 

My own answer would be about the same as Professor James’s 
but naturally not of so much importance. I regard coincidence 
here as simply incredible. If there was fraud, it must have been 
arranged in an extraordinarily efficient manner. It seems clear 
that it did not involve anyone in the firm of Funk & Wagnails 
at the time when the story “broke.” The gentlemen who testify 
are not of the type that perpetuates such practical jokes. It 
would necessarily involve the medium, assume that she lied in 
tile most shocking manner in her statement, that she did not 
actually go into a trance at all, and also that she or her co- 
conspirators obtained an exact knowledge of the contents of 
one of the Funk & Wagnails safes, and discovered that the wrong 
coin had been used as an illustration in, the dictionary. And, 
most incredible of all, that that discovery had been made through 
an authority as good as the Superintendent of the U. S. Mint in 
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Philadelphia and who afterwards, in the face of the stir which 
the event had created, kept completely silent then and forever 
after. The object of such a fraud cannot have been money or 
publicity and could only be attributed to a desire to bolster 
Spiritualistic belief in the abstract or the mere attempt of some¬ 
one to “put something over” on experts. It seems highly im¬ 
probable, however, that any conspirators would have been in a 
position to master all the details of a transaction nine years old, 
the circumstances of which were all but forgotten by those 
principally concerned in handling the coins. Fraud is rendered 
unlikely not merely because of the lack of adequate motive, but 
because no probable conspirator can be pointed out. As is so 
often the case, the skeptic has to fall back upon some hypotheti¬ 
cal, mystical, “agent.” The niche is ready but unfilled. 

Without question, I feel sure, telepathy or clairvoyance en¬ 
ters into the phenomenon. When the control “George” is asked 
as to the whereabouts of the missing coin, he answers “I am 
simply impressed that it is in a large iron safe,” and a moment 
later he repeats the same words. This language suggests clair¬ 
voyance or telepathy, and if we can suppose that “George” is 
the subconscious mind of the medium, we have an explanation 
independent of any spirits for if this subconscious mind can lo¬ 
cate a coin in a drawer in a certain safe, it can locate informa¬ 
tion regarding it, drawing it from the memory of the Superin¬ 
tendent of the Philadelphia mint, or perhaps reading a letter 
overlooked in, or discarded from, the Funk & Wagnall files in 
which the information was contained, supposing that the original 
letter had been misinterpreted and the wrong coin used. Or 
possibly the information might have been dredged up from sub¬ 
merged memories in the mind of Dr. Funk as one of the scien¬ 
tists suggested. This would then indicate once more that the 
subconscious mind can obtain its information from any source 
near or far, and is one of the reasons why the action of this mind 
cannot in so many cases be excluded in favor of spirit intelli¬ 
gences. Again, however, we are left to explain why that mind 
represents itself as a distinct personality. 


A, CASE FURNISHED BY REV. MINOT J, SAVAGE 

Minot J. Savage was for many years a minister in the Uni¬ 
tarian Church which he entered after serving for a time in the 
Congregational ministry. He was known on all hands as an 
advanced thinker, so radical, indeed, in his views that the term 
“Savage Unitarian” came to mean an extreme left winger. The 
following brief account of his career I quote from the Encyclo¬ 
pedia Britannica: 

“Savage. Minot Judson (1841-[1918]), American Unitarian minister and 
author, was bom in Norridgewock, Maine, on the 10th of June 1841. He 
graduated at the Bangor Theological Seminary in 1864, and for nine years 
was in the Congregational ministry, being a home missionary at San Mateo 
and Grass Valley, California, until 1867, and holding pastorates at Framing¬ 
ham, Mass. (1867-1869), and Hannibal, Missouri (1869-1873). He then 
became a Unitarian, and was pastor of the 'Uaird Unitarian Church of Chi¬ 
cago in 1873-1874, of the Church of the Unity in Boston in 1874-1896, and 
of the Church of the Messiah in New York City in 1896-1906." 

(A list of his more important publications follows.] 

When I was at Harvard between 1892 and 1896 Dr. Savage’s 
church in Boston was a common resort of the radical-minded 
college students, and, as is well known, Unitarianism prides itself 
upon the rationality of its faith and its freedom from past 
superstitions. In fact, in spite of certain psychic happenings of 
which Dr. Savage was cognfrant as a boy, during the early part 
of his ministry he was completely opposed to the whole spiri¬ 
tualist movement. He says: 

“All my religious training gave me a decided prejudice against it. And 
when I was a young minist^ in California, I demolished the whole matter, 
to my own satisfaction and to the satisfaction of a large number of enthusi¬ 
astic hearers — the only ‘out’ about the affair being that the hearers and 
mys^ were entirely ignorant of the whole subject. We were correspondingly 
confident, however, as I have a good many times in my life found that ig¬ 
norant persons are” (“Life beyond Death," p. 296). 

And when he finally expressed himself in favor of the reality 
of psychic phenomena many of his former friends said “Dr. 
Savage has lost his head, and gone over to the Spiritualists” 
(p. 190), while Spiritualists were very much disappointed that 
he did not formally unite with them then or later. 

In the appendix to the work quoted above Dr. Savage gives 
a number of personal experiences to buttress his faith in the 
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reality of psychic phenomena and I will now quote one of the 
most striking of these: 

“I carried on for a long time a series of sittings in my study in Boston, 
the psychic in the case being one of my parishioners, a friend whom I had 
known for years. She never sat for money, and could not have been induced 
to sit for a stranger imder any conditions. Sitting in this way, I was told 
over and over again things with which my friend could by no possibility have 
been acquainted. The communications were of various kinds, most of them, 
however, being through automatic writing. Her hand would write, while we 
were sitting and talking about some subject entirely foreign to that with 
which the hand was engaged, and while she was apparently in a perfectly 
normal condition. 

“One day there claimed to be present a friend of mine who had lived and 
died in the State of Maine, and whom I had intimately known in my youth, 
but whom I bad seen only rarely in later years. She had been dead about 
five or six months at this time. I was not f.binkmg of her as I was sitting on 
this particular morning, when suddenly the hand began to write, and two 
pages of note paper were covered, addr^d to me, but not signed. I took it 
up and read it, thinking to myself that if such a thing were possible I would 
take my oath that this was a note from the friend referred to above. And 
let me say here that the friend who was acting as psychic not only was not 
acquainted with the friend who had died, but had never known that any 
such person had ever existed in the universe. After reading the note I said, 
‘Will not whoever has written this note be kind enough to give me the name?’ 
—' and at once the name was written, maiden name and married name. Then 
we began a conversation which lasted an hour, as natural and intelligible as 
conversation between any two friends could be. I asked questions sibout her 
family, her children, and her sisters; asked her if she remembered books that 
we used to read together years and years ago, before either of us was married, 
and she gave me the names of them. I asked her if she remembered one par¬ 
ticular poem of which we were both very fond, and she gave the name of that. 
And so the conversation went on. But I put t.hia all aside, as lacking in 
sufficiency of proof; for I said to myself, ‘I know all these things; nothing has 
been told me which was new to me; and I have been wishing that I might be 
told things which I did not know.’ These I was always looking for. 

“A week later (for we were holding these sittings once a week) she claimed 
to be present again, when I asked of her a similar test to. one referred to 
above. 1 asked her if she could go or send to the State of Maine and find 
out where her sister was and what she was doing, while we were ait- ting there. 
She said she would try. In less than fifteen minutes, after a perfect sOence, 
the hand of the psychic began to write, and I was informed as to where the 
sister was and what she was doing. This again w^ entirely contrary to my 
expectations, because there were reasons which would have led me to suppose 
that on this particular day this sister, whom I had known for years but very 
rarely saw, was in another town. I wrote to her, and found out by return 
mail that the news given me in my study in Boston was precisely correct. 
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“The next week a still more strange and startling thing occurred. I had 
known the sister refered to ever since I was fifteen or sixteen years of age. 
I knew she WM married and living in Maine. I had not seen her for years; 
I do not know that I had ever seen her husband. I had no reason to sup¬ 
pose that they were not living together in perfect accord and happiness. 
Suddenly on the third morning, my friend began to speak about her sister. 
She said, ‘She is exceedingly u^appy, is passing through the greatest sorrow 
of her life. I wish I could make her know that I care. I wish you would 
write to her for me.’ I asked what the matt^ was, for I knew absolutely 
nothing about the situation of affairs. There was a distinct hesitancy, as 
though she did not quite know whether to speak of the situation before a 
third person — that, at any rate was the impression made on my mind. At 
last, however, as though seeing no other way, she told me that the cause was 
the infidelity and cruelty of her sister’s husband. All this was an utter sur¬ 
prise to me; and again let me repeat that the psychic, before these sittings 
began, did not know that there were any such people in the world. I asked 
her to tell me what she wished to about the matter, which she did. I then 
sat down and wrote a letter to the sister, asking her if she was in any special 
trouble, and if so, and the nature of it was such that she could, if she would 
tell me about it. I received by return mail a letter marked ‘Private and Con¬ 
fidential,’ in which every syllable that had been told me was conjfirmed as 
tme; and I was begged, the minute I had read the letter, to bum ft, because, 
as she said, if her husband knew she bad written any such letter he would 
kill her.’’ (“Life Beyond Death," pp. 321-S) 

Comments 

This case presents us again with an unescapable choice be¬ 
tween two explanations. There can be no question as to the 
honesty of Dr. Savage nor of the psychic, a parishioner whom he 
“had known for years.” Either the “spirit” sister is a distinct 
personality, whether the one she pretends to be or a spirit tak¬ 
ing her place, or she is the subconscious mind of the psychic. 
Whether a personality or a level of the psychic’s mind she (or 
it) is able to obtain both information that Dr. Savage already 
has and information that could only be secured from the sister 
in the flesh in Maine. Fraud or coincidence is equedly absurd, 
and if the spirit sister were merely the psychic’s subconscious 
we again have the question raised why it presents itself as a 
discarnate human being. 




A CASE FURNISHED BY 
MRS. ANNA DE KOVEN (Mrs. Reginald db Koven) 

The following material is taken from a work called “A Cloud 
of Witnesses” printed in 1919 by the wife of the well-known 
musical composer Reginald de Koven whose most famous pro¬ 
duction was “Robin Hood.” There is an introduction by James 
H. Hyslop. Chapter II is devoted to her first experiences with 
a medium and bears the name of that medium, Mrs. Vernon- 
She says: 

“Although refraining from a skeptical attitude regarding the many cur¬ 
rent anecdotes of ghostly appearances, of reported messages from the unseen 
through the physical media of the planchette, the ouya hoard and the mov¬ 
ing table, I had never seriously investigated them. I had never visited a 
clairvoyant; I had never read a book ot an article on the subject of Psychic 
Phenomena untU the spr ing of 1918, when my sister was Suddenly taken 
from this earthly life. In the agony of my grief, I was led by the entirely 
voluntary agency of a friend to visit Mrs. Vernon of New York. This ladyt 
who never accepts professional remuneration for the use of her remarkable 
powers, is only willing to employ them for the assistance of those in sorrow or 
for the pursuit of psychical research. 

"A study of ten years, combined with personal investigation and experi¬ 
ment, had convinced my friend that communication was possible and know¬ 
ing of Mrs. Vernon, through Dr. Elwood Worcester of Boston, he acted on 
the belief that I might be assisted in what was, at that time, a critical condi¬ 
tion of health, by an interview with her. 

“When I, first visited Mrs. Vernon, less than a week after my sister’s 
death, I was not introduced to her by the friend who had arranged the meet¬ 
ing. She had never seen me or any likeness of me; she knew no facts of my 
life; she did not know that a relative of mine had recently died. 

“Unaware, as I was at that time, of any of the methods of communica¬ 
tion, I was warned that I should avoid asking any question or making any 
remark which could furnish any information as to my identity or that of any 
one living or dead connected with me. 

“Although the messages received were definitely characteristic of my 
parents and my sister, although information then given to me was in some 
important particulars quite new to me and evidential in a very high degree, 
I did not have the opportunity of verifying it until some weeks had passed. 
The verification, when it was obtained, was so complete, the conditions of 
my anonymity were so perfect, and the ignorance of Mrs. Vernon regarding 
my sister’s death so undeniable, that I was led to continue my meetings with 
her. 

“Since that week of April, 1918, I have seen Mrs. Vernon regularly and 
have written down with verbal accuracy the messages she has received for me. 
They are of such startling importance from the viewpoint of their evidence 
of survival 6ind communication, as well as of information concerning the con¬ 


The above excerpts are taken from “A Cloud of Witnesses,” by Anna de 
Koven, published and copyrighted in 1920 by E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., New 
York. 
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ditions of the other world, that I consider it my duty to give them to the 
public. 

“Mrs. Vernon’s mediumistic gffts consist m what is called clairvoyance 
and clairaudience. Not clairvoyance in its commonly accepted meaning of 
fortune telling, but the power of seeing with a clearness denied to ordinary 
human beings, projected images, symbolic or descriptive, and sometimes what 
seem to be the actual forms and familiar gestures of surviving personalities. 
Clairaudience is the allied power of hearing verbal messages. Without at¬ 
tempting a categorical statement that the method by which Mrs. Vernon is 
able to register these messages is indeed that of Sir William Crookes’ hypoth¬ 
esis, it is possible to assert that there are many indications which point to 
the hi g h probability that she has precisely the peculiarly constituted brain 
ganglia which give her this power. Owing to the illness of her mother, who 
only survived her birth by a few years, she was bom with the peculiar nervous 
organization of the so-called psychic. 

“Although evidence of clairvoyant powers was not lacking in her early 
youth, her normal enjoyment of life, for which she is eminently fitted, pre¬ 
vented any desire to use her gifts until some ten years ago. 

“Conscious at last of the accuracy of the messages she received and of 
the invaluable services she was fitted to render, through their use, to those 
in hopeless sorrow, she invited a rigorous medical examination by a dis¬ 
tinguished neurologist. The conclusion regarding her gift, as announced by 
the physician, was that it was ‘as natural to her as her speaking voice, and 
an endowment of undoubted importance, not to be questioned or decried.’ 
Emerging from the examination with tbia invaluable indorsemimt, Mrs. 
Vemcm applied herself to the practice, and perfection of her gifts. Her suc¬ 
cess has justified the patience which she has expended, for now, like an accom¬ 
plished musician, she knows her instrument. She can distinguish the mes¬ 
sages from beyond from the thoughts of her active brain with almost faultless 
accuracy. The result of this exquisite accuracy is to preserve the form of the 
m^ages in all their minutest details. Literary style, sometimes of a high 
order,- characterizes many of the messages, and the precious bloom of per- 
son^ty is also preserved with all its convincing charm. 

“It is possible, in my opinion, to assert that in this accuracy Mis. Vernon 
is preeminent among all sensitives endowed with similar gifts. Although 
capable of automatic writing, she finds her powers of clairaudience and clair¬ 
voyance more reliable. She never is entranced, nor does she ever lose a per¬ 
fect consciousness of herself, or her keen interest in the use and demonstra¬ 
tion of her powers. She sits in her charming house and patiently listens to 
the messages, repeating them precisely as if she had received them from a 
telephone. Tact and candor, her native traits, are part of her equipment for 
that extraordinary service, never failing her or those who benefit by her 
kindness. So. simply, and with no paraphernalia of mystery, the phenomenon 
of communication takes place before the enthralled spectator. Gratitude is 
too poor a word to express the appreciation of the benefits rendered by this 
truly disinterested servant of those who mourn.” (pp. 37-42) 
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Farther on Mrs. De Koven says: 

“I should also refer again in this connection to my complete ignorance of 
the history of Psychic Science, of any of the recorded investigations of the 
Societies of Psychical Research, or of any of the literature of Psychic Phe¬ 
nomena at the time when I began my sittings with Mrs. Vernon.” (p. 53) 

On an earlier page she speaks thus of her contacts with her 
deceased sister: 

*‘l now believe she h^ spoken with me in intimate mind to mind con¬ 
fessions, uncomprehended by Mrs. Vernon, of facts unknown to me. She 
has argued with me in her interpretation of traits of character in those known 
to us. She has given me test after test of her identity which conform to the 
strictest rules of evidence. Unhappily, many messages containing the most 
convincing proof of her identity are of too intimate a nature to be published, 
but much remains.” (p. 48) 

At her first sitting with Mrs. Vernon, the latter said among 
other things: 

“ ‘They seem to wish to disclose, to show me something; it looks a little 
like a map or a patchwork quilt — fancy work — like a cover. Anyway, it’s 
in pieces, they are telling me, not one big piece, but something patched to¬ 
gether’.” 

When Mrs. De Koven asked “What does the communicator 
wish to have done with it?” the reply was received: 

“ ‘Take it away from where it is now. You take it; you to have it; I 
want you to take it. It’s a woman now; she made it euid wants you to have 

it.’” Ipp# 56“56) 

‘‘The most notable point in this first sitting,” [says Mrs. De KovenJ, ‘‘is 
that of the description of the ‘cover' of ‘fancy work.’ Of this I had no knowl¬ 
edge whatsoever. It was a large cover for my sister’s own dining table in 

-— -. It was made of strips of linen and of lace, stUl ‘in 

pieces,’ as she stated, as it was unfinished. She [the deceased sister] had 
never made an article of this kind, having shortly before learned the Italian 
stitch, which finished the linen borders, from another sister. The table cover 
was in the West and I was in New York. Mrs. Vernon had never heard of 
my sister, did not know me or my name, knew nothing of the table cover. 


The proof of my sister’s identity is as perfect as any proof could be.” (pp. 
60-61; the “patchwork” was mentioned by Mrs. Vernon on p. 57 also.) 

Was this a chance “hit?” Or had Mrs. Vernon learned all 
of these details through that grapevine telegraph which con¬ 
cerns Houdini so much.^ Xf so, it must have been extraordinarily 
efficient to hunt up the deceased sister’s former home and col¬ 
lect these minutiae regarding a bit of fancy work all ready for 
the first sitting. 
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Or consider this. At the fourth sitting Mrs. Vernon says: 

” ‘I hear the word “ransack” and she shows me a box — not like a jewel 
box — it is larger. Now she is opening it and taking something out of a flap, 
winch looks like a paper. It can’t be a letter because it is typewritten; I can 
see the letters through the paper. 

“(I wrote to my sister with a typewriter.) 

“ ‘Ah! then, it is a letter and she says, “I enjoyed that letter very much 
indeed; I appreciated it.” ' 

“This is a very evidential point for it told me that my sister had taken 
the last letter I had written her to the hospital in her letter case. 

“When long months after her death I asked the old servant who had pre¬ 
pared her effects for that last journey [to the hospital] if she had known what 
my sister had done with the last letter she had received from me, she said, 
‘Oh, yes, she told me that she was taking it with her, and would answer it as 
soon as she had recovered from the operation’.” (pp. 67-68) 

Here is another: 

“Mrs. Vernon (after a long pause): ‘She is making me look at the window 
at the back over the kitchen,* [on which Mrs* De Koven comments:] “This 
means that the little addition was the kitchen, a fact that I did not know.” 

[Mrs. Vernon continues;] “ ‘She says: “That was the window”—and she 
says it many times. Now she is showing me a letter or letters thrown against 
the window, 1 can’t imagine what she can mean’." 

(But Mrs. De Koven knows.) “It was quite plain to me, finally,' for I 
understood that this must be the window of her old bedroom where, on the 
first day of her occupation of it, she had written with a ring upon the glass, 

‘In this room M-E-S-passed many happy hours.’ The 

premature declaration has always amused her sisters, and the little incident 
had been repeated by her family as many as forty years ago." (pp. 74-75) 

Comments 

The first of the above items dates from the opening stance, 
April 11, 1918, the second from the fourth sitting on May 2, 
and the last from the sixth sitting on May 12. The grapevine 
telegraph must have a long distance service and operate with 
remarkable efficiency to collect these items in the time allowed, 
or Mrs. Vernon was unusually lucky in her guesses. No doubt 
a sitter sometimes appropriates the random remarks of a me¬ 
dium to objects and events with which they need not necessarily 
have been connected, but there are rather too many details in 
the above cases. Besides, Mrs. De Koven assures us that there 
were many of such an intimate nature that they could not well 
be published (p. 48). If one is inclined to see coincidence in the 
messages given above let him turn to those reported by Stewart 
Edward White. 




A CASE FURNISHED BY THE 
MEDIUM MRS. HESTER TRAVERS SMITH 

I have spoken already of this non-spiritualist medium. Her 
conservatism renders the case I now take up, the case of Sir 
Hugh Lane, ail the more interesting. She says: 

“The circumstances were these: I knew Sir Hugh Lane personally, and had 
heard he had gone to America about a fortnight before the sinking of the 
Lusitania. 1 had no idea why he had gone or how long he intended to stay. 
About five o’clock on the day we heard of the loss of the Lusitania, I saw 
posters on my way home saying 'Lusitania reported sinking.* I did not buy a 
paper, and had no personal interest in the sinking ship, as I knew of no one 
on board. Sir Hugh Lane’s name did not occur to me, probably because he 
had been in America such a very short time. A sitting was arranged for 8.30 
o’clock that evening, and before we began I felt a strange sensation of de¬ 
pression, so much so that I went up to my bedroom and sat alone for a short 
time. I could not have said why this feeling got hold of me; there was no 
special reason for it that I knew of. At 8.30 o’clock I came down, and we 
began our sitting. The Rev. Saveli Hicks recorded in silence, while Mr. 
Lennox Robinson and 1 sat blindfolded and talked to each other while the 
message was being spelled out by our hands. After a couple of minutes Mr. 
Hicks said, ‘Would you like to know who is speaking? It is Sir Hugh Lane, 
and he says he has been drowned, and was on board the LusiYamu.’ We were 
terribly shocked — we both knew Sir Hugh — and asked Mr. Hicks to read 
the message to us. It ran as follows: First the name of our usual control, 
Peter; then, ‘Pray for Hugh Lane.’ Then, on being asked who was speaking, 
‘I am Hugh Lane; all is dark,’ came through. At this moment a stop-press 
edition of the evening paper, was called on the street, and Mr. Robinson ran 
down and bought one. When he came up to me he pointed to the name Sir 
Hugh Lane among the passengers. We were both much distressed, but con¬ 
tinued our sitting. Sir Hugh Lane described the scene on board the Lusi¬ 
tania. Panic, then boats lowered — Women went first,’ he said. He stated 
that he was last in an overcrowded boat, fell over, and lost all memory until 
he ‘saw a light’ at our sitting. He sent to me a message about our last meet¬ 
ing which was quite evidential so far as I could teU, and gave me greetings and 
advice for very intimate friends of his and mine in Dublin. The number of 
his cabin and the name of a fellow-passenger given by him were incorrect, so 
far as I can discover. 

“This communication was very striking, but what followed was more evi¬ 
dential in my opinion. Sir Hugh Lane continued to come, and at each sitting 
at which he appeared he begged us to restrain any efforts of those who might 
wish to erect a memorial gallery to him in Dublin. This he seemed to have a 
horror of. At the same time he was most anxious that we should make everg 
effort to have the conditions of the codicil to his will carried out. He wishes 
his pictures to come back to this city, and is much disturbed because the 
trustees of the National Gallery are very justly reluctant to restore them 
to Dublin. 

The above excerpt is taken from “Voices from the Void,” by Hester Travers 
Smith, published and copyrighted in 1919 by E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., New 
York. 
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“We had a very strange sitting—Mr. Lennox Robinson and I—last 
September, at which Sir William Barrett was present. Before the sitting I 
had said to Sir William Barrett that I thought the remarks of various people 
were justified who considered the ‘Hugh Lane case’ evidential to the sitters 
— who knew him personally — but not to the outside public. After a com- 
mmiication had come through from a man who said he died in Sheffield, and 
which in some particulars proved to be correct — it was not possible to in¬ 
vestigate them all — Sir Hugh Lane came to the board, seized Mr. Robin¬ 
son's arm, as he always does, and after much difficulty in reading the message 
we discovered that he was much annoyed with me because of the way I had 
spoken to Sir William Barrett about his first communication on the night 
after the Lusitania sank. He was most violent on this occasion, seizing Mr. 
Robinson's arm and driving it about so forcibly that the traveler [ouija board] 
feU off the table more than once. Since then whenever we — Mr. Robinson 
and I — have sat together, the same thing has happened. Sir Hugh has come 
repeatedly, and always with the same message. He begs that we shall be¬ 
lieve that it was really he who spoke to us that night when the Lusitania 
sank. He says any future words he speaks to us or anyone else will be dis¬ 
credited if we put DO faith in the first he spoke after he died. 

“The latest message we have had from Sir Hiigh referred to the Lane 
Picture meeting which was to be held at the Mansion House, Dublin, on 
January 29tb, 1918. It came to Mr. Robinson and me on January 22nd, 
1918. It ran as foUows: 

“ ‘Hugh Lane.’ (W^e said we wanted Peter instead, as we wished to do 
telepathic experiments.) ‘I will not go. I want to speak, and this is my 
chance. I want you to go to that meeting and tell them I can still let the 
world know my wishes. Those pictures must be secured for Dublin; tell 
them I cannot rise or get rest: it tortures me. Do you believe me? I am 
Hugh Lanel’ The last sentence was spelt out very passionately. Mr. Robin¬ 
son’s arm was seized furiously. 

“These communications from Sir Hugh Leine are very evidential and 
convincing to us who knew him; to the scientific observer I do not think there 
is anything which could be called a genuine proof of identity, although cer¬ 
tainly one fact was mentioned entirely outside our subconsciousness — i.e., 
that Sir Hugh was on board the lost ship. It must be remembered that this 
was spelt out before we bought the stop-press with a list of the passengers. 
I am bound to confess that the fact that the communicator was so excitable 
on and after the sitting in September did more to persuade Mr. Robinson and 
me that it was really Sir Hugh than the whole Lusitania message. I have 
little or no doubt that the influence which came was actually Sir Hugh Lane, 
but I do not ask my skeptical readers who have not felt the tremendous 
energy of this communicator to share my belief.” (pp. 49-55) 

The courts, it seems, decided adversely to the wishes of Sir 
Hugh’s spirit, if such it was, and the pictures in question re¬ 
mained in London. In the Encyclopaedia Britannica (12th 
ed.) there is an account of this Irish art collector and critic 
covering about two-thirds of a column. 
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Comments 

There can be no doubt as to the honesty of Mrs. Travers 
Smith. No fraudulent medium would treat her avocation as 
dispassionately as she does in the work from which the above 
was taken. If “Sir Hugh Lane” (ami “Peter”) were merely the 
subconscious self of this medium or one of her associates, we 
have another case of information drawn from minds outside of 
the immediate circle because none of them knew uutU after the 
sinking that Sir Hugh Lane was on the lost steamer. Those 
who accept the theory which would attribute all to the sub¬ 
conscious coupled with telepathy or clairvoyance have to ex¬ 
plain here, however, not merely why it personifies itself but 
why it personified itself in this case in a way so characteristic of 
the Irish collector. The supposition of an impersonating spirit 
would still leave us with a spirit to be accounted for. 


CASES FURNISHED BY 
STEWART EDWARD WHITE 


From the quantities of material in White’s writings I select 
the following. It purports to come from the husband .of “Milli- 
cent,” White’s sister-in-law, through “Betty,” White’s deceased 
wife, and, as receiver on this side of the veil, an intimate friend 
of the Whites who goes by the nam e of “Joan.” After Betty 
had “shown pictures” to Joan for about twenty minutes 

“Francis, Millicent’s [deceased] husband, dictated a short letter to her. 
This took about two minutes. It was an affectionate note, sudi as any hiis- 
band might have written to any beloved wife. Without the a ii t h A nt«r at?on 
crowded into the previous twenty minutes it could have meemt little or 
nothing. 

“Betty was fairly satisfied. 

“‘Some is good, and some isn’t,'said she. ‘But some is. When pictures 
start — Joan being very susceptible to pictorial vision —• it is bard to segre¬ 
gate her own memories from our impingement on her subconscious. That is 
why, in getting this, there may be some you may not understand.’ 

“In consequence of this cautious remark, when I took my notes to Milli- 
cent next day, I did so with no very keen antidpation of more than the usual 
proportion of ‘hits’; and hoped that enough would be recognisable to her to 
give her some measure of comfort and conviction. The result was amazing. 

I certainly should have been satisfied with less. 

“ ‘Now, the first thing Joan said,’ I told Mihicent, reading from my notes, 
‘was this: “There is a man here. He has a watch chain across the front of 
his vest, and there’s a sort of dingle-dangle thing on it. The watch ticks 
too loud, and it lies on a table by the side of the bed.’’ How about it? Of 
course he had a watch chain, and —’ 

“But Mihicent cut me short. She was staring at me and gasping a little. 

“ ‘Why, Stewart! Why, Stewart!’ was ah she could say. After a moment 
she recovered herself and could explain. It seems that Francis was about the 
last man she knew to cling to an old-fashioned thick ‘turnip’ watch because 
it had belonged to his grandfather; that it had a chain so unusually long that, 
on his death, it was divided in three for the three boys and made for each of 
them a perfectly adequate chain; that a heavy seal — a ‘dingle-dangle’ — 
depended from it. Furthermore, Francis tried to keep the wUt^ on a table 
by the side of his bed, but abandoned that because its ticking kept him awake. 
It did, mdeed, ‘tick too loud.’ 

“That short sentence had certainly proved full of meat. Presently we 
went on to the next. 

“ ‘This is good enough, but by itself it does not mean much, I think,’ 
said I. ‘It simply reads: “Boots he has: with his trousera tucked in.” Might 
be a sort of identification of Francis as a civil engineer.’ 

** ‘It means a lot more than that,’ Millicent assured me. 

The above excerpt is takerrfrom “The Unobstructed Universe,” by Stewart 
Edward White, copyrighted by the author in 1940, and printed bv E. P. 
Dutton & Co., Inc., New York. 
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“It seems that, when Francis wm building the docks at Bordeaux, during 
the last [i.e. First Great] war, he had bought a pair of French half-boots that 
had pleased him so much he actually'used to bring them out to show dinner 
guests what proper engineer’s foot-gear should be; and on the slightest ex¬ 
cuse he would put them on and tuck his trousers in them to rake leaves or 
otherwise, work around the place. That bit we agreed was rather splendid; 
for it was not only correct, but it meant so much more than I had guess^. 

“ ‘ “Something about a surrogate court,” ’ I read the succeeding sentence 
of my record. That was a hit; for Francis had left an involved estate that 
had only recently been settled to the point of attention by the surrogate. 
However, I took up the next without expectation. ‘ “Oatmeal,” Joan said, 
“something about eating oatmeal." Of course there’s something about eat¬ 
ing oatmeal — in any family with children,’ I remarked, and was about to 
proceed. Millicent burst out laughing. 

“ ‘O, that's good!’ she cried. ‘The children ate breakfast alone, Francis 
was a great stickler on oatmeal for children — many fathers are. The chil¬ 
dren grumbled and balked on the subject of oatmeal — many children do. 
All but the youngest. His face, and his plate, were always bright. Bui— 
when housedeaning time came around, behind every picture on the wall 
were discovered great dabs of oatmeal!’ 

“Joan had next described — and illustrated — ‘someone who put on their 
nose-glasses this way.’ Before reading this I asked Millicent to put on her 
glasses. She duplicated Joan’s performance. Subsequently I asked other 
members of the family to show me ‘bow Millicent puts on her glasses,’ and 
received the same demonstration. 

“ ‘ “Don’t forget the creek; mustn’t forget that!’’ ’ I continued. I confess 
that looked to me like a clean miss. None of the various residences of the vari¬ 
ous members of the family were within miles of anything that could be des¬ 
cribed as a creek. 

“ ‘Could I ever forget the creek!’ cried Millicent fervently. 

“Francis, as has been mentioned, was a civil engineer, engaged in heavy 
construction — like the docks at Bordeaux and a good deal of New York’s 
water front. His estate included a lot of heavy machinery, dredges, pile 
drivers, barges, and the like, which had worried Millicent for years. She was 
unable to get rid of them; she paid taxes and storage on them. Amd they had 
been kept all these years in an inlet of the Flushing marshes known by name 
as The Creek. 

“Now followed a number of small, less striking references which it would 
be tedious to analyze in detail. For instance, ‘A portrait. There’s an old 
portrait.’ Now, every family has old portraits. But Millicent told me that 
a portrait of France’s grandfather had somehow got separated and had gone 
to a collateral branch of the family, and that it was only after a long search 
and much trouble that he bad managed to buy it back. Another was a simple 
insistence on the number seven. It seemed that Francis died just seven 
years ago; a fact not recalled to my mind even by the mention of the number. 

“There were, however, two more statements that hit Millicent-hard, 
bringing her both to laughter and to tears. 
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“ ‘ “Street car,” I quoted Joan, ‘ “the episode that occurred on a street 
car, I think,” said she. “The boots, and the watch and the portrait, and 
the creek and what happened on the street car are important.” ’ 

“Here is where Millicent laughed. In old days of ferry boats, said she, 
Francis was accustomed to go to the city each day with a neighbor, whose 
temper was somewhat peppery at times. One day — on the street car — 
this neighbor was rudely jostled, and promptly broke a paper bag of apples 
over the offender’s bead. Result: a near riot, and a family warning when 
anger threatened — ‘remember the street carl’ 

“The other statement: ‘This man says to tell Millicent, “the child that 
never got bom is here with me. Little girl.” ’ 

“A little girl had.been bora indeed, but never breathed. 

“ ‘It was the only time in all bis life I ever saw Francis cry,’ said Millicent. 

“I knew nothing whatever of this fact until I heard it then. 

“ ‘Betty 18 laughing and nodding her head,’ Joan had concluded. I should 
think she well might. Joan knew nothing of Betty’s sister; she did not even 
know Millicent’s last name. 

“This looked to us like a pretty close hundred per cent, when we got 
together to analyze my report from Millicent. 

“Betty had shown — ‘on the screen’ — and Joan had described twenty- 
tbree distinct pictures. Of these eleven were brilliantly striking; six were 
exact but of lesser importance; the other six 'were not recognized, but might 
have been ^t; none could be categorically denied as certainly untrue. I 
think anybody familiar with, the methods and di£5culties of psychical re¬ 
search would have pardoned us elation over somewhat of a record in the way 
of ‘evidential.’ It must be reflected that none of these matters was in either 
Joan’s or my subconscious mind. She was wholly unacquainted, either in 
person or by hearsay, with Millicent or her family: I bad never known or 
heard of any of these particular things. 

“With this authentication for Millicent’s conviction, the letter from 
Francis was then dictated. It began with the address ‘Old Lady’ (which 
Joan unnecessarily assured us was a term of endearment!), which, said Milli¬ 
cent, was his common form of reference to her. And that might be con¬ 
sidered as evidential number twenty-four. 

“Of only one did Millicent profess complete and blank ignorance. That 
was the description of a house. Joan had given it in detail. ‘A big house,’ 
she had said, ‘built when they had square towers, and full of great heavy 
furniture.’ She spent a lot of time on that house, mentioning the arrange¬ 
ment of its rooms, and the porches, and much of the furniture. A hat rack 
especially held her. ‘There’s a joke about it,’ she had said., ‘Some children 
played around it.’ And a veryimportant coal scuttle: and a lot more. 

“ ‘It may be Francis’s boyhood home,’ said Millicent, but doubtfully. 

“We let it go at that, but months later I had a chance to check with one 
of Francis’s immediate family. That house was a clean miss. And — be¬ 
lieve it or not — that fact pleased usl It had looked to be all good. Betty 
had said ‘Some of it is good, but some isn’t.’ And we needed a miss to verify 
Betty’s remark.” (“The Uhobstruoted Universe,” by Stewart Edward White, 
pp. 39^) 
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Comments ■ 

Little need be added to what White himself has said. ^ Fraud 
and coincidence are out of the question. If Joan, the medium, 
got this information subconsciously, Betty and Francis would 
be parts of her subconscious mind or. else fictions, and since 
Millicent was not present and the material must have been ob¬ 
tained from her or possibly from still another absent individual, 
we have again a case of the use of telepathic or clairvoyant 
powers by the deeper levels of the mind. This is the only na¬ 
turalistic explanation that can be advanced. That theory, how¬ 
ever, must face the same problem that we have met before by 
the supposed creation of the seeming persons “Betty” and “Fran¬ 
cis,” the creation so perfect that the former answers every test 
as to its identity with the Betty once existing in the flesh. If 
the subconscious mind deceives in this manner it must be rated 
as a dramatist of the first ranlt. But, if it is, the problem remains 
why it should act in that way. Why should not the medium 
give out her information directly without dramatization? 


GENERAL RfiSUMfi 

The attitude of most old line scientists toward such material 
as that above given presents a curious contradiction. After 
stubbornly opposing the new conceptions aa to extra-sensory 
perception and refusing to accept the experimental evidence 
adduced by Rhine and others, when faced by cases like those I 
have given and finding it impossible to dismiss them as fradu- 
lent, they suddenly embrace these very principles in order to 
avoid the alternative of a spirit hypothesis. Some have frankly 
recognized the impasse and adopted telepathy and clairvoyance 
into the category of accredited scientific principles. One of the 
most striking cases of such adoption is presented in the work of 
Dr. Jan Ehrenwald on “Telepathy and Medical Psychology.” 
Having done this, he endeavors to explain aU mediumistic mani¬ 
festations by its means. He devotes one chapter to “Telepathy 
and Mediumistic Trance” (pp. 106-107) from which the follow¬ 
ing quotations may be made: 

“What 19 mediumistic trance? 

“Its psychiatric interpretation is obvious. It is a state of mental disso¬ 
ciation, hysteric in origin, induced by suggestion or auto-suggestion in persons 
with a peculiar tendency to give way to such influences. The trance state, 
once established as an habitual pattern of reaction, gives the person concerned 
an outlet for unconscious or repressed tendencies which are prevented from 
being expressed in ordinary life. The productions of the mediumistic trance 
are in this way largely comparable .with the familiar symptoms of hysteria 
.and especially of hysteric multiple personality. C. G. Jung, in one of his 
early writings, gave a detailed analysis of such a case. 

“Tbe patient was a young girl aged fifteen, of poor parentage. In the 
trance state she used to produce a number oif imaginary personalities whose 
demeanour and way of speaking she assumed, and indeed, whose part she 
played with all the dramatic detail of a genuine stage production. One of 
her impersonations was tbe medieval knight Ulrich ton Grebenstein. Jung 
was able to show that this figure was nothing else than the projection of one 
of her own complexes into the outo world, of part of her own self, longing for 
gallant deeds, heroic adventure, masculine self-assertion. Another of her 
trance personalities was the romantic Lady Ivenes. According to Jung, the 
creation of this figure, was inspired by the patient’s passionate reading of 
Justinus Kemer’s book about the Seeress of Prevorst who was herself some¬ 
thing a trance medium in tbe guise of eighteenth-century romanticism. 

“Such accounts of mediumistic trance as are found in the spiritualistic 
literature tell much the same story, although in different words. They are 
largely determined by the preconceived ideas and theories held in the various 
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spiritualistic sects, especially the so-called survival-hypothesis, the hypoth¬ 
esis of direct or indirect spirit control, etc. But stripped of these accessories 
the psychological pattern of mental dissociation and the production of 
secondary personalities derived from the medium’s unconscious is easily dis¬ 
cernible. In many cases of this type, the medium is in the habit of imper¬ 
sonating a fictitious personality bearing some high-sounding or exotic name, 
pretending to be the re-incarnation of some famous personage of a past age, 
of a legendary figure, or of some other deceased person who, for one reason 
or another, possesses a special emotional appeal to the medium or her “sit¬ 
ters”. The utterances made by these trance personalities are then attributed 
to the spirits of the dead and described as spirit messages derived from so- 
called communicator personalities.” 

After reviewing a number of cases of supposed spirit com¬ 
munication Ehrenwald concludes: 

"These samples from a very rich material may suffice for our purpose 
They show in an instructive manner that if we atrip the account of the situa¬ 
tion from its external make-up, the gist of a simple telepathic experiment re¬ 
mains with the familiar tendency to telepathic scatter, to “tap" the uncon¬ 
scious or pre-coDScious of the sitters and to produce a jumbled medley of its 
contents. Tn short, if there is a nucleus of genuine phenomena in the trance 
manifestations described here it is constituted by “telepathy between the 
living” and has nothing to do with spirit messages from the dead.” (p. 109) 

The substance of this chapter is thus summarized in the 
first paragraph of the chapter following: 

“In the foregoing chapter I described a group of eccentric personalities in 
whom certain hysteric features of character are coupled with a predisposition 
to telepathic and related experiences. I stated that persons of this “psychic” 
type may indulge in, and derive gratification from, day-dreams and phan¬ 
tasies which intrude into their consciousness from deeper strata not only of 
their own minds, but also from the minds of other persons. They are sug¬ 
gestible both in an “ordinary” and in an “extraordinary” way, whatever the 
term may be taken to indicate. This type of character seems to be in strik¬ 
ing contrast to the so-called paranoic or schizophrenic reaction type as des¬ 
cribed by clinical psychiatry.” (p. 121) 

, It was of course to be expected that mediumistic manifesta¬ 
tions would be associated with those shown in cases of “mul¬ 
tiple personality” and those described by Jung. These may be 
traced to the same origin as the imaginary playmates children 
construct and to the tendency all of us have to bolster our egos 
by identifying ourselves with the heroes and heroines of novels/ 
and dramas, but it is a frame into which not all mediumistic 
phenomena will be found to fit with any great degree of comfort. 
When a satisfactory explanation of one series of phenomena has 
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been worked out, it is very easy to extend this over others which 
superficially resemble it but actually may be fundamentally 
different. It will have been noted that Myers treats hysterical 
manifestations of mediumship as a “pathological parody” of a 
state normally healthy, (p. 15) 

The really important point in Ehrenwald’s discussion is the 
fact that he frankly accepts extra-sensory perception under the 
name of telepathy as a real factor in, and explanation of, cer¬ 
tain mental processes. An admission to the same effect was, 
however, made years ago by Prof. William James though it 
apparently passed over the heads of the other psychologists of 
his time. This was in a paper entitled “What Psychical Re¬ 
search Has Accomplished,” printed in “The Will to Believe and 
Other Essays in Popular Philosophy” (Longmans Green & Co., 
1897, pp. 318-320). He says: 

“But it is a miserable thing for a question of truth to be confined to mere 
assumption and counterassumption, with no decisive thunderbolt of fact to 
clear the b affling darkness. And, sooth to say, in talking so much of the 
merely presumption-weakening value of pur records, I have myself been will¬ 
fully taking the point of view of the so-called ‘rigorously scientifio’ disbeliever, 
and making an ad hominem plea. My own point of view is different. For 
me the thunderbolt has fallen, and the orthodox belief has not merely had 
its presumption weakened, but the truth itself of the belief is decisively over¬ 
thrown. If I may employ the language of the professional logic-shop, a 
universal proposition can be made untrue by a particular instance'. If you 
wish to upset the law that all crows are black, you must not seek to show that 
no crows are; it is enough if you prove one single crow to be white'. My own 
white crow is Mrs. Piper. In the riunces of this medium, I cannot resist the 
conviction that knowledge appears which she has never gained by the or¬ 
dinary waking use of her eyes and ears and wits. What the source of this 
knowledge may be I know not, and have not the glimmer of an explanatory 
suggestion to make; but from admitting the fact of such knowledge I can 
see no escape. So when I turn to the rest of the evidence, ghosts and all, I 
cannot carry with me the irreversibly negative bias of the ‘rigorously scien¬ 
tific’ mind, with its presumption as to what the true order of nature ought 
to be. I feel as if, though the evidence be flimsy in spots, it may nevertheless 
collectively ceury weight. The rigorously scientifio mind may, in truth, 
easUy overshoot the mark. Science means, first of all, a certain dispassionate 
method. To suppose that it means a certain set of results that one should pin 
cme’sfaith upon and hug forever is sadly to mistake its genius, and degrades *be 
scientific body to the status of a sect. 

“We all, scientists and non-scientists, live on some inclined plane of 
credulity. The plane tips one way in one man, another way in mother; and 
may he whose plane tips in no way be the first to cast a stone! As a matter 
of fact, the trances 1 speak of have broken down for my own mind the limits 
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of the admitted order of nature. Science, so far as science denies such ex¬ 
ceptional occurrences, lies prostrate in the dust for me; and the most urgent 
intellectual need which I feel at present is that science be built up again in 
a form in which such things may have a positive place. Science, like life, 
feeds on its own decay. New facts burst old rules; then newly divined am- 
ceptions bind old and new together into a reconciling law.” 

And now the rebuilding of science which James declared 
necessary is taking place. He is coming into his own. 

A review of the cases which I have cited in the light of the 
facts just presented is now in order. It will be necessary to try 
to determine to what extent extra-sensory perception and pro¬ 
jections of the ego have played parts and whether they furnish 
a total explanation and there is anything left over on which to 
support an argument for entrance into the picture of discarnate 
intelligences or “spirits.” 

1. As to the honesty of myself and the cousin who acted as 
medium my own word must be taken (or declined). Unless the 
communication regarding my Portland cousin is to be dismissed 
as coincidence it can be explained only by extra-sensory per¬ 
ception. “Carrie Goodwin” would have to be interpreted as a 
construct by the medium, but such an explanation must be 
dogmatic for there are no grounds for it other than lack of any 
other naturalistic solution. My cousin had, indeed, suffered 
most of her life from an injury received when she was a little girl 
from the croquet mallet of another little girl whom she had de¬ 
feated. But this was not a concealed episode such as psycho¬ 
analysts love, nor was there any apparent relation between Carrie 
Goodwin and an unsatisfied aspiration of either the mecfium or 
myself. The fact that the girl was seemingly purely imaginary 
does not alter the matter. 

2. No doubt can be entertained regarding the honesty of 
Owen and the facts in the case practically establish the honesty 
of the automatist through whom the message came. Telepathy 
or some related faculty must be assumed in any case, but this, 
as Owen says, fails to explain the peculiar nature of the reply 
and suggests “the presence of a reasoning and intelligent agent.” 
It is important to remember that, when this event took place, 
Owen was not a spiritualist or a believer in spiritualism. 

3. W. Stainton Moses, unlike Owen, was a convinced be¬ 
liever in spiritualism and an active worker in the movement 
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when the communications here reproduced were received but 
his personal integrity was beyond question and he himself was 
the medium. These communications might be traced to extra¬ 
sensory perception, but why are they represented as coming 
through the mediumship of two “spirits,” “Doctor” and “Im- 
perator?” Why did not perception act directly as in the case 
of Rhine’s subjects? Why the iutroduction of these fifth wheels? 
If we suppose them to have been constructs of Moses’s own 
mind like those of Jung’s patient, it is difficult to detect any 
such motive or why there should be two of them. Jung’s pa¬ 
tient did, indeed, produce two imaginary personalities, but the 
motivation in each case was the same and w apparent. Here it 
is not apparent, nor is it evident why “Imperator” should out¬ 
line a system of religion wholly repugnant to that which Moses 
entertained. I am aware that few situations balk a confirmed 
psychoanalyst, but does not his imagination take him as far 
from the known facts as the supposition that “Doctor” and 
“Imperator” are what they pretend to be, discarnate souls? 
The highly imaginary construct is to be accepted in place of the 
specific statement of fact because the former has been ble^ed by 
the scientific belief (or dogma?) of our time and the latter 
condemned. 

4. As in the preceding case, the informant and medium are 
one and the same person, here Stead, and no accusation of fraud 
can be entertained. There is also no reasonable doubt that Stead 
enjoyed some form of extra-sensory perception. The only ques¬ 
tion that arises is as to whether the messages he believed he had 
received from discarnate personalities actually came from them 
or were drawn or assembled from the minds of the living. Was 
“Julia,” for instance, only the subconscious mind of Stead him¬ 
self or that of Julia’s earthly friend, and were the forgotten 
episodes in the latter’s life reedly recalled from her own sub¬ 
conscious and not from “Julia”? 

5. The honesty of Sir Oliver Lodge cannot be doubted and 
there are no just grounds for denying that of the mediums that 
figure in the episode I have taken from “Raymond,” especially 
that of the most important of these Mrs. Osborne Leonard. All 
the known circumstances connected with the “group photo¬ 
graph” indicate that we must drop any suggestion of fraud 
and assume that we have at least a case of clairvoyance. But 
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the problem again presents itself, why do we not have straight, 
uncomplicated clairvoyance instead of the introduction of per¬ 
sonalities, or alleged personalities, like “Feda,” and “Moonstone,” 
the controls, and “Raymond,” identified to the satisfaction of 
Sir Oliver Lodge and Lady Lodge as their son by a number of 
tests? If the subconscious plus extra-sensory faculties is a total 
explanation, why is it infected with this disease of personaliza¬ 
tion? 

6. “The Widow’s Mite” comes to us also under thoroughly 
reliable sponsorship, the senior member of the firm of Funk & 
Wagnalls and a medium whose name is not given but whose 
integrity is certified to by both Dr. Funk and Prof. Hyslop. 
The complications connected with the revelations included in 
this are so many that fraud appears to be no reasonable explana¬ 
tion and coincidence is out of the qpiestion for the same reason. 
Extra-sensory perception is clearly called for, and most of the 
personalities which present themselves are not very convincing. 
At the beginning it looks as if we had to deal with a conventional 
spiritistic stance and that the “spirits” which present them¬ 
selves are really giving us a case of multipersonality. Whether 
“Mr. Beecher” and “George” were anything other is highly 
doubtful, and we are hot called upon to accept this “Mr. Beecher” 
as the famous Brooklyn pastor. More than most of the others, 
this looks like a case, of extra-sensory perception complicated by 
personalizations projected from, or aspects of, the medium’s 
own mind. 

7. In the case reported from Dr. Savage fraud is immedi¬ 
ately excluded in the cases of both sponsor and medium. Some 
form of telepathy or clairvoyance is at all events apparent. The 
only further problem is as to whether the spirit sister was ac¬ 
tually what she pretended to be or a level of the medium’s mind 
set free in trance. Dr. Savage was convinced that the spirit 
explanation was the correct one. 

8. Here again the honesty of the sponsor, Mrs. De Koven, 
and the medimn must be regarded as established, that of the 
.sponsor on account of her standing and that of the medium not 
merely because of what Mrs. De Koven tells us but because she 
had been introduced by Rev. Elwood Worcester founder of the 
Emmanuel Movement, and because Prof. Hyslop has furnished 
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an introduction to .this work. It might be argued that meaning 
of some of the interpretations has been “read in” but I believe 
the correspondences rather too close for that. Telepathy or 
clairvoyance is again in evidence as a po^ible interpretation. 
This case is interesting because the medium obtained her com¬ 
munications without losing consciousness and theoretically di¬ 
rectly from discarnate human beings without the intervention of 
a “control.” The question here is as to the identity of the 
being who professes to be Mrs. De Koven’s deceased sister, — 
whether she is what she pretends to be or a thought creation of 
Mrs. Vernon. 

9. In this case the sponsor is the medium herself, Mrs. 
Hester Travers Smith. She had, I believe, an excellent reputa¬ 
tion with the members of the Society for Psychical Research, 
and inspires confidence on account of the conservatism of her 
language and the fact that she was not a convinced spiritualist. 
Nevertheless, as the quotation shows, she seems to have been 
thoroughly satisfied as to the identity of the “Sir Hugh Lane” 
who comes to “speak” to her through the “traveler” and the 
“Sir Hugh Lane” she had known in the flesh. Accepting the 
purely telepathic interpretation, .it is diBBcult to imagine from 
whom information regarding the sinking of the Lusitania and 
the fate of Sir Hugh Lane may have come though the minds of 
individuals who were saved might be brought into the picture 
here. 

10. The cases furnished by the well-known writer Stewart 
Edward White are among the most remarkable. Neither his own 
honesty nor that of the two mediums which he used^ one of 
whom was his wife and the other an intimate friend, pan be 
called in questiom The amount of evidential material in the 
quotations made is simply amazing and by no stretch of the 
imagination can be called accidental. If they are to be ex¬ 
plained by telepathy or clairvoyance the mediums did not draw 
their information from anyone present at the sittings. As to 
the nature of the trance personalities, we may add that the 
“Betty,” who represented herself as the deceased wife of White, 
identified herself to him so absolutely that he entertained no 
smallest doubt as to its truth. On one occasion she called his 
attention to a circumstance which he had forgotten and could 
validate only at a considerable interval of time by a third party. 
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The one certain conclusion we can draw from all the above 
is that extra-sensory perception is a reality. Its certainty rests 
not otdy on recent laboratory, work to prove its existence, but on 
James’s admission in the Piper case, and on an utter inability 
to explain the experiences otherwise of Owen, Stainton Moses, 
Stead, Lodge, Funk, Savage, Mrs. De Koven, Mrs. Travers 
Smith, and Stewart Edward White. Further opposition must 
be regarded as mere childish obstinacy. 

The above conclusion is perfectly clear and beyond question, 
but we are now confronted with the curious phenomenon of 
personalization which associates itself so frequently in communi¬ 
cations through mediums and in automatic writing. The cases 
I have brought together make it necessary to assume that the 
inner levels of our minds are not merely omnipotent in their 
ability to store up memories but so interlock with other minds 
regardless of space that they can appropriate their stores as well. 
Why, however, do they so often add to those faculties what seem 
to be almost infinite powers of dramatization? Why are they 
able to impersonate any individual living or dead so perfectly 
as'to “deceive" his most intimate friends, even identifying them¬ 
selves, as in the oases cited from Stead, Savage, and White, by 
items not in the conscious minds of the living but later con¬ 
firmed? It would be impossible to convince any of those who 
have had such experiences that they have been so deceived. 

And if they have been deceived, have we any warrant for 
the belief that the same was not the case with the foxmders of 
our great religions, with for instance the experiences of the fol¬ 
lowers of Christ in the apostolic age? The possibility of com¬ 
munications between spiritual beings and mankind either by 
materialization of the former or opening of the inner vision of 
the latter, has been a belief of the human race as a whole for 
untold ages and is incorporated into the teachings of all of the 
great religions of our time. The weakness of those religions to¬ 
day lies, however, in the fact that, while they agree in entertain¬ 
ing belief in spiritual beings and a spiritual world, in the con¬ 
tinuance of personal existence after death, and in the possibility 
of communication between the two states, most of them hold 
either that communications have been confined to some par¬ 
ticular period in the past or take place nowadays only within 
certain bodies of believers or under certain specified conditions. 
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There were ages of inspiration, they usually hold, when the 
heavens wer6 nearer the earth, mankind associated with spirits 
and angels, and God revealed his will by direct manifestations, 
but those ages are past and all of us except perhaps a few beati¬ 
fic souls must be satisfied with the revelations handed down from 
earlier times and incorporated in sacred volumes. Religion 
must now be at second hand. They do not seem to realize that, 
by denying the possibility of direct spiritual experiences, they 
are undermining their own foundations, and that religious belief 
is bound to sink into humanism. Nevertheless, the religions of 
mankind taken as a whole support those who hold that some, 
at least, of the beings which figure in mediumistic communica¬ 
tions have an objective existence. The opinions of the latter 
cannot be regarded, therefore, as unique or utterly divorced from 
earlier human experience. 

After having discounted ail cases of hallucination and mul¬ 
tiple personality, we are confronted with personalizations in 
mediumistic manifestations which can be explained in only one 
of two ways. Either we must accept these phenomena at their 
face value, assume that appearances which look, talk, and act 
like human beings, claim to be spirits of the departed, and fre¬ 
quently identify themselves in the most remarkable manner, 
are such, or interpret them as so many projections or aspects 
of the minds of men and women in the present state of existence 
endowed with an immense ability to obtain information from all 
other minds and from all parts of the world and weave them into 
coherent patterns, and are constantly engaged in deceiving 
humanity by endless dramatizations. I do not mean by “de¬ 
ceiving” giving false communications for very real person can 
do that but representing themselves as spirits of the dead when 
they are actually manifestations of the living. Apart from the 
present scientific — and I might add theological — prejudice 
against any form of spirit manifestation, the first theory is the 
simpler, has a long-standing religious and historical background, 
and will live. 

Let us consider carefully the implications of a single one of 
the cases given above, that of Dr. Savage. Here we have 

A. As informant a radical Unitarian minister ie$s likely than anyone 
except a limited number of specialists to be carried away by superstitious 
fancies. Fraud must be rejected in bis case. 
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B. A medium so well known to Dr. Savage that an accusation of fraud 
has no ground to rest upon. 

G. An influence, entity, or spirit with human mentality who informs 
Dr. Savage through the medium of (1) facts regarding itself t>»nrii-ng to iden¬ 
tify it as the deceased woman it professes to be, and (2) facts unknown to 
the medium or Dr. Savage at the time but later conhrmed. 

If this is to be explained as the result of activities in the 
minds of individuals living in this world, it is at once evident 
that it means an almost inconceivable extension of their powers, 
such an extension that the spirit theory becomes simple by com¬ 
parison. At the same time the former hypothesis is of such a na¬ 
ture that it is practically impossible to confute it, and that is why 
prizes offered for proof of contact with spiritual beings have never 
been awarded and probably never will be. That does not mean, 
however, that “there is no proof of the existence of a spiritual 
world.” It merely means that there is not proof so absolute as 
to force a skeptic to acknowledge it. To many others the proof 
is ample, and they may justly complain that skeptics have k) 
construed lack of absolute proof as to contend that there is no 
proof at all or even that science has disproved the existence of 
any state beyond the present. By allowing this latter impression 
to get abroad, not only do skeptical scientists spread unbelief 
but they unintentionally contribute to the promotion of the 
very superstitions they profess to abhor. This is because the 
“common man” is made aware from time to time of the genuine¬ 
ness of phenomena denied by this class of scientists and he con¬ 
sequently has his faith in scientific pronouncements shaken and 
is prepared to absorb still other beliefs which are wholly irra¬ 
tional. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. From the fraudulent practices of some physical mediums 
it has been argued naturally enough, in spite of some strong 
testimony to the contrary, that no mediums of this type are to 
be trusted, but this assertion has been extended without any 
justification whatsoever to all trance mediums and many of 
these are undoubtedly genuine. 

2. There is no hard and fast line of demarcation between 
the trance mediums usually recognized as such and those in¬ 
dividuals who are able to write automatically. 

3. There dreams, visions, and irapirations which are not 
chance coincidences. 

4. The existence of extra-sensory perception is placed be¬ 
yond question, not only by laboratory experiments but also by 
communications received through trance mediums, automatic 
writings, and veridical dreams and visions. 

5. The personalities which present themselves in mediumis- 
tic manifestations can be explained only in part by the phenom¬ 
ena of multiple personality or the objectification of hidden de¬ 
sires. 

6. It has been claimed that all of the rest are also, like them, 
so many projections of the minds of living human beings, and 
the case for this is particularly strong when it concerns “con- 
tols,*’ but if that is the entire explanation, we must assume Ein 
enormous extension of the powers of the subconscious mind and 
a fondness for dramatization and for elaborate deceptive prac¬ 
tices which become so remarkable as to tend to break the theory 
down of its own weight. 

7. Belief tfiat spirits of the departed do at times manifest 
themselves is supported by the astonishing proofs of identity 
which they sometimes seem to supply and the independence 
they often show even to the extent of advancing opinions en¬ 
tirely repugnant to those of the medium ; by the simplicity of 
this explanation as opposed to the complications in which the 
alternative involves us; and by the world wide and ages old be¬ 
liefs of mankind. 
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8. The mind-projection theory is so elastic that it can with 
difficulty be confuted, if ever, so that skeptics can always per¬ 
haps find support for their negative attitude. That is why re¬ 
wards offered for proofs of survival probably never will be 
awarded, but it is entirely false to affirm, as is sometimes done, 
that “there is no scientific proof of survival.” This merely 
means that no proof has as yet been advanced that everyone is 
willing to accept. Many scientific attitudes rest, however, not 
on absolute proof, but on major probabilities, and there is plenty 
of evidence accepted by others as satisfactory proof that the 
dead do survive. As between the “mind-projection theory” and 
the “spirit theory” the latter is by far the simpler. This is a 
conservative statement of the facts in the case and some of the 
ablest and most experienced psychical research investigators 
have expressed themselves much more positively. Thus, James 
H. Hyslop, one of the very greatest of these, has said (“Life 
After Death,” p. 306): “I regard the existence of discarnate 
spirits as scientifically proved, and I no longer refer to the skeptic 
as having any right to speak on the subject. Any man who 
does not accept the existence of discarnate spirits and the proof 
of it is either ignorant or a moral coward. I give him short 
shrift, and do not propose any longer to argue with him on the 
supposition that he knows anything about the subject.” 

It is hardly to be expected that this dogmatic-sounding ex¬ 
pression of belief will make much impression on the even more 
dogmatic unbelief of many thousands of intellectuals of our time 
for whom the words are still true of One who said “neither will 
they be persuaded though one rose from the dead” and who 
proved it when He returned Lazarus to the light of the material 
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